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SUN LIFE OFFIC 


BONUS 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 
riod since Last Valuation (viz.; Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 
making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, toa sum of 


£225,850 in Cash. 


This very satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will 
‘thus be made of an amount actually in excess of ull the loadings charged in the premiums for. expenses, 
profits and contingencies. 

The Bonus Circulars will be issued early in the month of September,as soon as the necessary calcu- 
lations have been completed—instead of as heretofore, after the close of the year. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
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| The next Division of Profits will be 
FOR MUTUAL PRO ID E NT | made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 
LIFE ASSURANCE. \ all now assuring will participate. 





48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


T BONUS YEAR 1892. | 
A I O N A ( ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONCST THE ASSURED. 
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—— 
BY TO 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, HER MAJESTY 
SOAP MAKERS THE QUEEN. 








UPHELD 


~ by public opinion, 
Ik SUNLIGHT SOAP 
continues to- rank 
“FIRST among the laundry 
. and household soaps. Used 

according to directions it 
does away with all the old-fashioned 
drudgery of washday. Try it on your 
next wash, and convince yourself that 
we are right. One tablet of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


will do twice the work, and in half the 
time, of two tablets of ordinary soap. 





(us, 5/ ts 


SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES.—Every one wishing to possess facsimile 
copies of the pictures by Miss Dorotny Tennant, entitled ‘HEADS OVER TAILS, 
and by W. P. Fritn, R.A., entitled ‘SO CLEAN,’ can (until further notice) obtain 
them FREE OF COST by sending their Full Name and Address to LEVEK 
BROS., Limirep, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers, 
as follows: 

For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above UNFRAMED. 

For 50 , ‘ . THE PAIR UNFRAMED. 

For 150 ,, = - ONE of above in handsome GILT FRAME 
For 250 Z " THE PAIR in handsome GILT FRAMES. 
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S. & P. 


ERARD, 


18 
Gt. Marlboro’ 
Street, 


RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ But there is only one piano—the ‘‘ ERARD "; as to the others, 
they are but imitations.’ 


WAGNER to LISZT: 


Get an ‘‘ERARD” on the ninety-nine years system or any 
other system. 


LISZT: 


‘ Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 
well.’ 


PADEREWSKXHI: 
‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
Messrs. S. F& P. ERARD wish to notify that 
owing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., they have decided to make a 


Repairing, 
Tuning, 
Warehousing 
of all 
Pianos & Harps. 





special revision of their Price List, during the month of 


tie , 
August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique S Cottage 
Pianofortes, both new and second-hand, have therefore been 


very much reduced. 


Messrs. S. SF P. ERARD give special attention 


to the sieial and systematic tuning and regulating of all 








Pianofortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 


Town or any part of the Country ; the most careful Repair of 


all Harps and Pianofortes ; the Packing and Removal of Harps 


and Pianofortes; the W eloatae of Musical Instruments 





and the Insurance of the same, 


Ss. & P. ERARD. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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The London Hospital Medical College. 


THE WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 
contains nearly 800 — Number of in-patients last year, 9458; out- 
patients, 112,092; dents, 10,846. 

Surgical operations ‘dail ly. Major operations in 1891, 1144. 

APPOINTMEN1 Resident accoucheur, house physicians, house sur- 
geons, etc. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous 
dressers, clinical clerks, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of 
resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships 
value £75 and /so, and ‘Iwo Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to New Students. 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

FEES,—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the 
profession, 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South 
Eastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospitai and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MuNko Scott, Warden. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, § GEORGE IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will 
BEGIN on TUESDAY, the 4th OCTOBER, at g o'clock, when there will 
be an Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose 
of placing new boys. ‘The regular work of Session will begin on 
TUESDAY, the 4th OcToBER, at g o'clock, in the UppER SCHOOL, and 
9.15 In the PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. ( 
i. W. MAcpHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew Square, 
dinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The RECTOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on rst, 3rd and 
4th October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any 
additional information, 

Boarders are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at 
these addresses on 30th September or rst or 3rd ( etober. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Béinbureh. 1890; Two Prize¢<, 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH a POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’s bordered 1/ 3\ N Hemstitched : 3 
Ladies’ .. oa 2/2; dies’ .. « a/t1k eg 
Gents’ .. ms 3/3) «| Gents’ 3/1 da 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, s/rr each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Saeer Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 








44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . 


. £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up ‘ ; ‘ : e 3 « e ° e 251,003 15 0 
RESERVE FunpD ‘ 4 ‘i e ° 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CAPITAL ,. as a ce e «+ 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chafrman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AbOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGRERT IvESON (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEAN (Hong z-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 


Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—PRiNcES STREET, Lonpon, E.C 

DEPOSIIUS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

4$ per cent. for One and ‘Iwo Years. 

- -ss for Three and Four Years, 

5 ‘“ for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL &* BAXTER, W.S 
rt SovTH CHARLOTTE STREET 

EDINBURGH, 
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—— 
BY TO 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, HER MAJESTY 
SOAP MAKERS THE QUEEN. 








UPHELD 


~ by public opinion, 
SUNLIGHT SOAP 
continues to rank 
FIRST among the laundry 
and household soaps. Used 
according to directions it 
does away with all the old-fashioned 
drudgery of washday. Try it on your 
next wash, and convince yourself that 
we are right. One tablet of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


will do twice the work, and in half the 
time, of two tablets of ordinary soap. 





SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES.—F very one wishing to possess facsimile 
copies of the pictures by Miss Dorotny Tennant, entitled ‘HEADS OVER TAILS, 


and by W. P. Frirn, R.A., entitled ‘SO CLEAN,’ can (until further notice) obtain 
them FREE OF COST by sending their Full Name and Address to LEVER 
BROS., Liuirep, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers, 
as follows: 

For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, ONE of the above UNFRAMED. 

For 50 ,, ‘ ‘ THE PAIR UNFRAMED. 

For 150 __,, 7 : ONE of above in handsome GILT FRAME 

For 250 - : THE PAIR in handsome GILT FRAMES 
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S. & P. 


ERARD, 


18 
Gt. Marlboro’ 
Street, 


RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ But there is only one piano—the ‘‘ ERARD " ; as to the others, 
they are but imitations.’ 


WAGNER to LISZT: 


Get an ‘‘ERARD” on the ninety-nine years system or any 
other system. 


LISZT: 


‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 
well.’ 


PADEREWSKHI: 
‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
Messrs. §. EP. ERARD wish to notify that 
owing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., they have decided to make a 


Repairing, 
Tuning, 
Warehousing 
of all 
Pianos & Harps. 





special revision of their Price List, during the month of 


August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique &f Cottage 
Pianofortes, both new and second-hand, have therefore been 
very much reduced. 

Messrs. 8S. 8 P. ERARD give special attention 


to the anal and systematic tuning and regulating of all 








Pianofortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 


Tow mor any part of the Cr untry , the most careful Repair of 


all Harps and Pianofortes ; the Packing and Removal of Harps 
and Riedie: » the Warehousing of Musical Instruments 


and the Insurance of the same, 


Ss. & P. ERARD. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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The London Hospital Medical College. 


THE WINTER SE SSION will commence on Monday, October 3rd. 


The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the ki ngdom, and 
contains nearly 800 beds. Numb r of in-patients last year, "9458; out- 
patients, 112,092 ; idents, 10,846. 


Surgical operatior aa uly. Major operations in 1891, 1144. 


APPOINTMENTS esident accoucheur, house physicians, house sur- 


x 
geons, etc. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous 
dressers, clinical clerks, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of 
resident appointments are also provided free board. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 


value £75 and £50, and ‘Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and , 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to New Students. 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

FEES,—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the 
profession, 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East Iondon, and South 
Eastern Railwi iy Stations ure close to the Hospitai and (¢ ‘ollege. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, EF. MUNkO Scott, Warden. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, § GEORGE 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH A¢ sani will 
BEGIN on TUESDAY, the 4th OCTOBER, at 9 o'clock, when there will 
be an Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose 
of placing new boys. ‘The regular work of Session will begin on 
r'UESDAY, the 4th OcToBER, at 9 o'clock, in the UppER SCHOOL, and 
0.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. ( 
Er. W. MAcpHerson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew Square, 
I:dinburgh, at the earliest Opt yortunity. 

The Re rOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on tst, 3rd and 
4th October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

Boarders are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr. 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at 
these addresses on 30th September or rst or 3rd October. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Cotte rs, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
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cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


*.* Complete Catalogue comprising upwards of 3000 different Works, post free on application. 


THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 


Handsomely bound, cloth guilt, 7s. 6c. 


SHELLEY’S COMPLETE (PROSE AND 
POETICAL) WORKS. Edited with Preface and 
Notes on the Poems, by Shelley's Wife, the brilliant 
and accomplished Mary WolsTONECRAFT 
SHetiey. With Steel Portrait and Vignette. 


NEW WORK BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 

ZILLAH: A Romance. By Josrru 

HockinG, Author of ‘ Jabez Easterbrook.’ ‘ Elrad | 

the Hic, etc. | 

‘The Rev. Joseph Hocking has the rare art of telling a 

story in such a way asto fascinate the reader ¢ and compel 
attention, not only by his stirring plot but also by his 
vigorous thought and graphic word-painting. 


Tue BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price ros. 6d. ; half-calf. 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to 
Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment 
of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GEORGE 
Biack, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 
450 Engravings. 

* Considerable ts the care which Dr. Black has be- 
stowed upon his work on Household Medicine. He has 
gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be 
included in such a volume. ... . The work is worthy 
of study and attention, and likely to produce real 


, 
good,’—A thenwum. 


Tue BEST COOKERY BOOK in tHE WORLD. 

Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. : half- calf or half-moroc co, 10s. 6d. 
E nlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. Five 
Hundred and Twenty- Ninth Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMENT. New and Greatly 
Enlarged and Improved Edition, including 360 
Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engra- 
vings, or in all about 
» PaGEs, wirh THOUSANDS OF RECIPFS AND In- 

STRUCTIONS, HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVINGS, AND 

New CoLtour—Ep Cookery PLArTeEs. 

*,” Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presenta- 
tion Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s 
* Household Management ’ is entitled to the very first 
place. In half-calf or half-morocco, price Half-a-( vuinea, 
the book will last a life- -time, and save money every day. 
This New Edition contains nearly one-half as much 
matter again as the old edition. 





IMPORTANT WORK “ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


VIOLIN MAKING; As It Was and As 
It Is. An Historical, Theoretical and Practical 
Treatise on the Art, for the Use of all Violin Makers 
and Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceded 
by an Essay on the Violin and its Position as a 
Musical Instrument. By Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


| 
With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 


Engravings. 
*A book which all who love to hear or play the 
instrument will receive with acclamation.’ 
} ‘orkshire Post. 


THE BOOK FOR ag ogg RS IN 
CARPENTRY, E1 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. : half-calf, 125. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. 


Being a complete Guide for Amateurs in House- 
hold Carpentry and Joinery, Ornamental and Con- 
structional Carpentry and Joinery, and Household 

Building, Art, and Practice. New, Kevised, and 

Enlarged Edition, with about goo Ih ustrations of 

‘Tools, Processes, Buildings, etc. 

* There is a fund of solid information of every kind in 
the work before us, which entitles it to the proud dis- 
tinction of being ac omp lete vade-mecum of the subjects 
upon which it treats.’—Dazrly Telegraph. 


Royal 8vo, 1000 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. ¢d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


A Storehouse of Instruction and Amusement in 
which the Marvels of Science are Explained and 
I}lustrated by pleasing Experiments and Pastimes 
Translated and Enlarg ged from the French by 
GASTON TISSANDIER by HENRY FRITH. With 300 
Illustrations. 





‘ 
The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse 
of entertainment and mstruction.'—+4 thenenum. 


lutely delightful... 2. A more fasci mating book of its 
class we have never met with.’=IWestern Morning 
ses. 


} 
| 
‘Science is not only made easy, but rendered abso- | 
! 
} 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE 
BOOK. A Complete Cyclopedia of Practical 
Instiuction and Direction for all Indoor and Out- 
door Occupations and Anusements suitable to 
Young Ladies. Profusely Ilustrated with Wood 
ering and Full-page Coloured and other 

ales, 
‘Most acceptable as a gift-book, and will cert: ainly | 
he a took in daily use for reading or reference wherever | 

1. as found.’—Airmingham Daily Post, 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & co. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or 
tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations: for Universal 
Reference. Containing about 12,000 distinct 
Articles, and 120 000 Dates and Facts. Nine 
teenth Edition, En'arged, Corrected, and Revised 
to the Summer of 1889. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Roya! Institution of Great Britain. 
‘We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judg- 
ment we expressed upon a former edition, that the 
** Dictionary of Dates” is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in 
the English Language.’ — 7 ames. 
THE ONLY COMI LETE EDITION OF 
HOODS WORKS 
Printed with great care on the finest paper, comprising 
5,400 pages, with about 1,000 Engravings. In 11 
vols., demy 8vo, 82s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 
115s. 6d. 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION 
OF THE 


HOOD. Containing all the Writings of the 

Author of the ‘Song of the Shirt, also the 

‘Memorials of Tom Hood,’ by his Son and 

Daughter. 

With all the Original Illustrations by Hoop, 
CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, etc. 

Readers ought to know Hood in his entirety, His 
genius had so many phases, that we do him an in- 
justice if we make only a partial acquaintance with his 
work, The present Edition includes all the Published 
Works of the Author. All his own sketches, and 
others by Leecu, CrUIKSHANK, and Harvey, are 
also included. 

‘We gladly welcome this reissue of the entire works 
of Hood. .... It as to be hoped ut will reach the 
hands of most readers.” — 77mes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, ss. 


PRAED’S POLITICAL AND OCCA- 
SIONAL POEMS. Edited, with Notes, by Sur 
GEOKGE YOUNG. 

‘Turn where we may in this book of poems, we 
come upon something bright, clever, and amusing.’ 

St. James's Gazette. 


THE COMPLETE WORDSWORTH. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Edition, handsomely printed on the best 
paper, and nicely bound. In 6 volumes, crown 
8vo, cloth, 30s. ; half-calf, 42s. ; THe CENTENARY 
EpITION, te 6 saluniion, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; THe 

Pocket Evition, 6 volumes, cloth, 15 
The name of William Wordsworth is enshrined in 
the hearts of the English people, and no admirer of 
the English poets can dispense with his works. The 
present edition has the following signal advantage : it 
1s complete, very carefully printed and pre pared, and 
is, moreover, the authorised edition, published by 

arrangement with the family of the non hg 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
150 STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their 


History and Architecture, from the Earliest 
Records to the Present Time; with Special Ac- 
counts of Modern Restorations, With about 1s 
Steel Plates, Lithographic Ground Plans, and 150 
Wood Engravings in the Text. In 3 crown 4to 
volumes, handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, 
parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s. ; half-paste-grain, 
cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 

A cheaper edition of the above work can be had, in 
which the Steel Plates are replaced by Coloured Re- 
productions, In 3 volumes, cloth gilt, 31s. 6c, 

*We have nothing but praise for the design and 
execution of this most interesting work.—Leeds Times. 


WORKS ON CHETIROSOPHY BY E. H. ALLEN, 
Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red 
edges 7s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, 


the Art of Recognising the Tendencies of the 
Human Mind by the Observation of the Formation 
of the Hands. ‘Translated from the French of 
D'ARPENTIGNY, and Edited, with a Commentary 
on the ‘Text, Copious Notes, etc., by Epwarp 
HERON ALLEN, Author of * A Manual of Cheiroso- 
phy,’ etc. With Original Pi: utes and Explanatory 
Dias grams by Miss Horsley 
‘Undoubtedly curious, .... It is not necessary 
to subscribe to the author's theories in order to derive 
entertainment from its odds, out-of-the-w: ay le arning 
and anecdotal illustrations.’ — Daily News, 





Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY: a 


Practical Handbook of Chierognomy and Chiero- 
mancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, 
and the Future may be read in the Furmation ot 
the Hands. By Evwakp HERON-ALLEN, With 
Engravings by Rosamund k. Horsley. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ The author is to be 
congratulated on having published a concise and 
clearly- -written guide to the study of a subject no 
doubt Cn to my. 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 


Epitmep ty G. T. BETTANY, M.A. B.S; 
In cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 2s. per Volum 
NEW VOLUME Now Ready, 2s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. With Elucidations, By Tn R 

Caktyce. With Full-Page Illustrations. 


Lhe lolumes already published are: 


MacavuLay’s BroGRaArHIcat, Critica. AND Mic. 
CELLANEOUS Essays AND PorTiIcCAL Works.— Lory 
Bacon’s Famous Works.—Hooxker’s HimMacay 


JOURNALS.—SuHiRLEY: a Tale. By Charlotte Bronté, 
—INGRaM’'s Lire, LETTERS AND OPINIONS OF Por, 

Mary Barton : a Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs. 
Gaskell.—Witts s LANb oF THE LION AND Sun; or, 
Modern Persia.—CAkLYLE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.—YONGES LIFE OF THE DuKkE 0; 


WELLINGTON, — MACAULAY'S His ORICAI AY 
LivEkAKY Essays.—BeckForb'’s * VATHEK D 
RuROPEAN Travects.—TuHe Lire AND Letrens or 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—CARLYLE’S SAKTOR Ri 
rus. HERoES AND HeEro-Woksuir, AND Pa 


PRESENT. —LyRA EL+GANTIARKUM. Frederick Locker- 
Lampson.—Baktu's TRAVELS IN AFRICA! ‘Timbuktu, 
The Niger, etc.—Lockuankts Lire oF Ropeet 
Burns.— Darwin's COKAL REEFS, VOLCANIC ISLA 


AND SOUTH AMERICA.— VICTOR HUGO: SELECT Por 
AND TRAGEDIES.—Dr. BArtTuHs TRAVELS IN Norty 
AND CENTRAL AFkICA.—VANITY Fair: A Novel 
without a Hero. By W. M. Thackeray.—Mem 

Loxrp MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrens —Lany 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MOULERN Ecoyrt 


THe Lire AND Times oF OLiver GoLpsmitnH 
ComEbIES By MOuiERE.—Por’s Vates or Apvy: 
TUKE, MYSTERY, AND IMAGINATION THe Live 


Lerrers OF Dr. ARNOLD OF RUGBY.—TRAVELS ON 
THE AMAZON, By Alfred Russe! Wallace, LL.l.— 


Gortue’s Faust. Complete. Bayard ‘Taylor.— 
Manzonts BETRKOTHED LoveERS.—TRAVELS IN ‘I 
PICAL SOUTH AFRICA E.MERSON'S COMPLETE Pi 
Works.—TuHe Bistk in Spain. By George Burrow 
—THe INGotvsuy LecGenps.—Cuarkites Da 


JOURNAL DURING THE VOYAGE oF H.M.S. bt 
Rounb THE WorRLD, 


—_—_———— 


THE BEST EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS PUBLISHED 


Super-Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. per volume. 
FHE SELECTED EDITION OF SCOTT'S 
NOVELS. 


1. IVANHOE.—2. Ros Roy.—3. KENILWORTH.—4. 
WaveERLEY.—s. THE HEART OF MipLoTHIAN.—6. 
QvuENTIN Durwakb.—7. Tok AnTIQguaky.—8&. Gury 


MANNERING.—9. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR,—1I0., 
‘bHE Fatk Maip or Pertu.—-11. OLD Mor tatity. 
12, REDGAUNTLET.—13. THE MONASTERY. 
THE Absor. 
Each Magnificently illustrated with many Original 
Designs by Eminent Artists. 
‘Extremely clever illustrations. They are very 
much better than anything of the kind attempted in 
other editions of Scott. 





Athenawum, 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


THE WORLD'S INHABITANTS; or, 
Mankind, Animals, and Plants. Being a Popular 
Account of the Races and Nations of Mankind, 
Past and Present, and the Animals and Plants 
inhabiting the great Continents and Islands. I'y 
G. ‘TY. Brettany, M.B., B.Sc. With nearly 
1,000 Wood Engravings. 

‘A most valuable, entertaining, and instructive 


volume. —Shefield Telegraph. 


BY a AUTHOR OF, AND A COMPANION 
, THE WORLD'S INHABITANTS.’ 
"Roy al 8vo, goo pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS: Ce- 
scribing the Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priest- 
hoods, and Moral Teachings of all the Principal 
eligi: ms of the Present Day and of Past ‘Times. 
By G. T. Betrany, M A., 8.Sc., Author of * Th 
World's Inhabitants,’ etc. "With about 3 Wood 
Engravings. 

‘It is wonderful how well and accurately Mr. 
Jettany has done his work..... We may satcly 
recommend it as good and useful,’—-British Weekly. 

‘A monument of industry and research... - 
Crammed with information. ... . : \ work teeming 
with fact, erudition, and illustration.’ — Lady 
Lel grapr. 





Complete in 2 vols. at 10s, 6d. each. 
DEAN MILMANS GIBBON’'S ROME. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
the ROMAN EMPIRE, With the late Dean 
MiILMAN’s copious and very valuable Notes ; also 
Notes by GuizoT, WENCK, and others. Many 
Pages of Engravings and Marginal Referenc: 
throughout, In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 5 13 
vols. cloth gilt, 22s.; in 4 vols. library style, 
cloth, gilt tops, 24s.; half-calf, 42s. 

‘There can be no question that this edition of 

Gibbon is the only one extant to which parents al 

guardians and academical ams ought to give 

any measure of countenance.’—London Quarte? ly 

Review on Dean Milman’s Edition, 


Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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NOTES 


Tue members of Her Majesty’s Government were all 
returned unopposed, save Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley. Mr. Farmer-Atkinson’s appearance at Derby 
was merely pitiful. But at Newcastle, where Mr. Morley’s 
want of tact and temper had angered the Tory electorate, 
while his resolution to oppose the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill had set a great many working men against him, the 
fight wes severe enough. Of course, the election turned 
on the Labour Question; and Mr. Ralli expressed his 
willingness to support a sort of Eight Hours measure for 
miners and others engaged in hurtful occupations. The 
official Gladstonians flocked in aid of the Irish Secretary, 
who had likewise the assistance of the Labour Electoral 
Association, with other creations of the Caucus, and of 
Messrs. Davitt and J. H. Wilson. Declining either to 
listen to the voice of the charmer or to be content with 
time-worn abuse of the Tories, the independent Labour 
Party issued a manifesto in Mr. Ralli’s favour, The 


prayer-meetings of believers in the ‘righteousness’ of 


Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley were scantily attended. 
The polling took place on Thursday, and the result was 
declared yesterday afternoon, when the figures were— 
Mr. Morley 12,983 and Mr. Ralli 11,244. 





A secret compact between Mr. Gladstone and the Tim- 
healyites is said to explain the absence of discussion of the 
Irish Question in Parliament before prorogation. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Dillon informed the National Federation 
at Dublin, that he and his colleagues were in possession 
of understandings and agreements which, if they were 
carried out, as he believed they would be, could not fail 
to satisfy the Irishry. The terms are indicated, more- 
over, by a journal usually well informed on Irish affairs. 
On the one hand land legislation is to remain undisturbed 
for five years, police and justiciary are to be in the hands 
of the Irish Parliament, the balance of the Irish Church 
fund is to be confiscate to that body, and the British 
Receiver-General of the first Home Rule Bill is to be 
dispensed withal. And on the other, there is to be but 
one Customs Department, while the Irish Parliament is not 
to have the power of levying separate duties, the Royal 
veto is to be exercised on the advice of a British Ministry, 
and thirty Irish members are to be retained at West- 
minster, Such an arrangement may be satisfactory 
enough to Mr. Gladstone and his majority, but it cannot 
be passed, as it has been hatched, in secret. 





Tue Irish Secretary has been reminded by Mr. James 
O'Connor, the Secretary of the Evicted Tenants Associa- 
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tion, of certain Gladstonian promises, and has been re- 
quested to secure an autumn session for their fulfilment. 
While ready to admit that the evicted tenants deserve a 
careful solicitude in the interest of Ireland, Mr. Morley 
scouts the idea of an immediate meeting of Parliament 
on their behalf. Yet Mr. Patrick O’Brien, at a meeting 
of these wretched victims of Irish disloyalty at Cork, 
pledged his word that he had heard Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
and Mr. Stansfeld declare that the first act of a Liberal 
Government would be to put them back into their homes. 
They are now advised to resume possession, and to allow 
Mr. Morley to re-eject them. Those of the Postal 
officials who were made martyrs when Sir James Fergus- 
son refused to permit their kind to become political agita- 
tors so long as they remained civil servants, are at present 
pressing their claims on the Postmaster-General. As for 
Hodge, the Prime Minister, speaking at Hawarden on 
Tuesday, had nothing better than a reference to the Small 
Holdings Act of the late Government (which he hopes to 
amend anon) because he has been ‘ otherwise occupied.’ 





Mr. Arnotp Forster’s letter to Thursday’s 7imes stales 
as straightly and directly as possible the inevitable con- 
Gladstone's alliance with Messrs. 
M’Carthy and Redmond. The conditions of the bargains 
are shortly stated by Mr. Forster to be these: (1) The 
prompt release of an indefinite number of felons now in 
goal; (2) the withdrawal of police protection from 
threatened men and women; (3) the introduction of a 
Bill to reward fraudulent debtors. The purport of these 
conditions is unmistakably clear. 


sequences of Mr. 


A general amnesty 
means not only the return of Messrs. Sheridan, Brennan, 
Boyton and the rest, but the immediate release of such 
cowardly fanatics as Gallagher and Daly, the heroes 
of the dynamite intrigues. Will Mr. Gladstone—as the 
price of power—consent to the enlargement of these 
rufians? <A far greater disaster would be the with- 
drawal of police protection, which, as Mr. Forster plainly 
avows, means murder, and the murder, not of armed men 
or protected women, but of all the lonely, unfriended 
persons the assassin can encounter. If the withdrawal of 
police protection be a necessary piece of Parliamentary 
tactics, Mr. Gladstone can scarce be so base as to 
refuse Mr. Forster's reasonable demand. ‘ Let Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley agree,’ asks the Member for West 
Belfast, ‘ either privately or publicly with one of their 
Irish colleagues, that there shall be no murders until 
Parliament meets.” The compact would scarce be 
dignified, but at least it is better than murder, and is 
not without a precedent. Did not Mr. Sheridan once 
undertake—for a consideration—to stop the outrages 
in the South and West? And doubtless Mr. O’Brien 
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would conduct the negotiation as discreetly as Mr. Parnell. 
‘Even now it is not too late for Mr. Gladstone, or one of 
his supporters, says Mr. Forster, ‘ to tell us whether we 
are to have a “ Land League Winter” or not.’ A chal- 
lenge, given so directly and with so admirable a courage 
must needs be taken. And should Mr. Gladstone treat 
it with contumely, then every drop of blood spilt in 
Ireland during the next half-year is upon his head. 
The third condition is only less infamous. The Govern- 
ment is pledged to bring in a_ Bill to reward 
and re-instate—at the public expense— the evicted tenants 
who have escaped their last obligations. And this policy 
of plunder and anarchy is to be advocated, that Mr. Glad- 
stone may preserve intact his majority of Forty. Mr. 
Forster insists that during the coming autumn every 
action of the Irish Executive shall be brought under 
public notice. If Mr. Forster will undertake the duty 
himself, he will place under still a heavier obligation the 
friends of order aud good government. 





Wuen the Liberals of Anti-Corn Law League days were 
hand in glove with the Repealers, it was their habit to 
terrorise the British workmen by the argument of Celtic 
blackthorns. Not once nor twice only were the illiberal 
lower classes of Manchester drubbed through their own 
streets by bands of Irish braves led by Mr. Edward 
Watkin or other fiery (though bun-fed) burgesses. Our 
Home Rulers, English and Irish, therefore, have good 
precedent for their manners. Yet is it grievous that the 
meetings of the Labour Party at Newcastle should have 
been disturbed and broken up (as Mr. Champion writes to 
The Times) by Mr. Morley’s supporters. Gangs of Irish- 
men have followed their speakers, and when they have 
caught them alone have tried to kick them into Glad- 
stonian orthodoxy. The meek working men, ‘in the 
interests of peace, gave up one of their meeting-places. 
But the friends of the Union of Hearts followed them to 
the new one: and there—not only repeated their violence 
but—opposed an abstract resolution attirming the right 
of free speech. Mr. Davitt, as the friend of both parties, 
would have dissuaded his fellow-Celts from this outrageous 
maltreatment of their betters. Yet himself has ‘re- 
sorted to another kind of intimidation:’ declaring 
that if the Labour-men venture to vote against Mr, 
Morley, they must reckon on the opposition of 
Irish patriots to their Eight Hours Bill. The un- 
fortunate sons of toil !—either, the Minister must be 
allowed to veto them their programme without protest ; 
or, the seventy votes of Mr, Davitt shall make it impos- 
sible. On the whole, it is about time that the Tories 
took Mr. Champion's advice (and Lord Beaconsfield’s) and 
began to work with a moderate Labour Party. This is 
the doctrine ourselves have never tired of preaching : and 
the working-men themselves are beginning to see in us 
their only possible friends. Those canting platitudes 
according to which the old ‘ Liberals’ did everything the 
Working-Man has ever had done for him appear to have 
had their day. 





Tue mixed news from Afghanistan tends to show that 
the Ameer makes no progress in ‘ surrounding and starving 
out” his Hazaras. They appear, indeed, to have repulsed 
the Governor of Kandahar; which means that com- 
munications are broken between that city and Kabul. 
Further, the Sirdar operating from the North, so far from 
reducing the insurgents by hunger, is himself in straits 
for food. The forced levies are mutinous besides, and 
Maimena, the head-quarters of the Usbeg rebellion, con- 
tinues unreduced after all. Clearly our ally is in straits 
at home —the rumour of a rebellion near Jellalabad 
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goes still uncontradicted—without reckoning his troubles 
in the Pamirs, and those created by his Generals’ raids 
beyond the Afghan sphere of influence. (Government 
Securities have fallen: in India a sure sign that the native 
mind is perturbed. ) 


Appur RauMan is aman,a Mohammedan, anda greatruler, 
His patience, therefore, is inexhaustible. But it is clear 
that he is near the end of his resources. ‘Till his position 
is desperate, his prejudices as his interests demand that he 
be repellant in manner to the infidel, and as independent 
in practice as he dare. The Believer may take our gold 
and our cannon, so that he take them without thanks and 
for ends of his own. But with two thirds of his tribesmen 
in revolt and the Russian at his gates, the Ameer cannot 
much longer dispense with the further assistance which 
we are pledged to give him on demand. We shall perhaps 
stop the Russians by an ultimatum at St. Petersburg, 
If we send a force to the Baroghil Pass, we shall be taking, 
frankly, our true position as the Protectors of Afghanistan, 
The move would set us on the very brink of a great war. 
But it would perhaps be, nevertheless, the best way of 
avoiding one. 

Tue Kaiser's new deliverance is undergoing the usual 
course of editing and amending. ‘The earliest version is 
a vigorous denunciation of the proposed reduction of 
military service from three years to two; the latest a 
declaration in favour of the reform, with compensations 
in the shape (apparently) of increased grants. Whence 
you conclude that Number One sets forth the real 
Emperor, and Number Two a Bowdlerised rendering. Upon 
the general question there can be little doubt that the 
Kaiser is right: that is, the shorter period of training will 
barely make an efficient soldier. But Germany is given 
over to money-making, and grudges the absence of her 
manhood from the counter and the forgg ; moreover, the 
generation ( withthe Suffrage) has forgotten ‘70, or never 
knew it. The last Septennate was only forced through the 
Reichstag by the strenuous work of Prince Bismarck and 
Von Moltke ; nay, the assembly had first to be purged by 
dissolution and election. When that arrangement expires 
(in April °94) the Liberals will certainly declare for the 
two years’ system, and Count Caprivi appears to have 
acquiesced in it; less, however. from military reasons 
than from considerations of State. Hence this premature 
raising of the question by his master—as the Opposition 
is pleased to remark—is more than ordinarily indiscreet. 

M. Srampoc.orr is reported to have stated, inan interview 
with a correspondent of the Figaro, that the Sultan showed 
the ‘ best disposition ’ to recognise Prince Ferdinand, but 
that definite promise was neither given nor asked. Very 
likely. The Sultan is master of his own will, but in the 
matter of Bulgaria and her Prince he dare not give effect 
to it without consulting Russia. The wish of the Czar is 
more important to the Principality than that of its nominal 
suzerain or that of its Minister either. Yet in spite of 
the high displeasure of the Czar, and this lack of recog- 
nition on the part of the Sultan, Prince Ferdinand con- 
tinues to sit with reasonable security on the Bulgarian 
throne; and in spite of some of the most unscrupulous 
intrigues in history, Bulgaria, as M. Stambouloff points 
out, continues to advance in trade, finance, education, and 
the spirit of independence and self-government. 


Desparcurs tend to diminish the gravity of the 
news from the Congo. Certain it is that the Arabs have 
attacked and destroyed some trading stations on the mai 


river between Nyangwe and Riba-riba, and that disaster 
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has overtaken M. Hodister’s expedition on the Lomani. 
But the report that the leader and some of his party 
had been tortured and massacred is unconfirmed, and 
it is hoped that he may be holding out in the neighbour- 
hood of Bena Kamba. So far but three Europeans 
MM. Michiels, Touret, and Noblesse—are known to have 
Jost their lives in the disturbances. The disaster on the 
Lomani is attributed by the Congo State officials to M. 
Hodister’s imprudence, but it is pointed out that the 
slave-raiding Arab chiefs are being driven back from the 
Tanganyika district by the Germans advancing from the 
east, and are thus being thrust against the frailer barrier 
set by the Congo State towards the west. 

Mr. Harrison has issued a proclamation imposing a 
special toll of 20 cents per ton on freight, whether in 
Canadian or in United States bottoms, passing through 
the Sault St. Marie Canal in transit to Canadian ports : 
this on the pretext that discriminative tolls and rebates 
have been established on the Welland Canal by the 
Canadian Government to the disadvantage of the citizens 
of the Republic. Needless to say that the fiscal and 
other aspects of the Welland Canal rates differ wholly 
from the questions generated by the closing of the right 
of free passage through the great canal connecting Lake 
Superior and its appendages with the rest of the St. Law- 
rence system of navigation ; and that the proclamation is 
at bottom an electioneering move. Happily the Canadians 
are taking it coolly, and the Ottawa Government, instead 
of retaliating, has resolved to refund the tolls demanded 
of Canadian shipowners, and in the meantime to push for- 
ward the canal constructing on the Dominion side of the 
strait, with the intention of having it completed by next 
year, Again, in fact, the President has not been fortunate 
in his choice of a subject for experiment. 


Despive the fact that the American reporter has this 
week been engaged in ‘climbing down, the Labour 
disturbance at Coal Creek appears to have been disastrous 
enough, since five militiamen and ten miners are said to 
have been killed. The National Guard and the strikers 
had several encounters, and Colonel Anderson, captured 
under a flag of truce, was held prisoner until the arrival 
of reinforcements, when the mob was routed. It seems, 
from the latest telegrams, that the place is now under 
military control, and that a number of rioters is in 
custody. The railway-men at Buffalo, though they dared 
not face the New York Regiments, have yet done all they 
can in the way of interruption and intimidation. It is 
stated that another strike at Homestead is not improbable, 
as the workmen demand, and the employers refuse, to re- 
engage certain ringleaders in the late disturbances. Onthe 
other part, the iron manufacturers at Youngstown have 
settled with their employees, and ten thousand hands have 
returned to work. 


Sin Davin Barsour’s letter to Sir William Houldsworth is 


hailed at Manchester as a pronouncement in favour of 


bimetallism, But the Minister's advocacy is merely theo- 
retical, and seems completely discounted by the admission 
that ‘ opposition in England will stand in the way of a 
Satisfactory international agreement.’ He might have 
added, that those continental Powers (as Germany and 
the Scandinavian Powers) which have long since demone- 
tised silver, will hardly adopt a policy that is retrograde 
in its essenee. Accordingly Sir David, as a practical man, 
declares in favour of a gold standard, and his argument, 
that a common value for England and India is absolutely 
essential, is one that beggars denial. The question is not, 
as has been wantonly asserted (notably by the eminent 
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Naoroji, M.P., in Thursday's 7imes) a selfish Anglo-Indian 
demand for two shillings against the rupee, but one in 
which native mercantile interests are equally concerned 
Indeed Sir David does not overstate the 
dilemma before a trader in the case of a sudden rise in 
exchange, as of ruinous loss or refusal to deliver. At 
present the main point is that the Currency Association 
should publish the details of its plan. A gold standard 
and currency appear chimerical, and even with a silver cur- 
rency there are many difficulties in the path of change. 
Again, Sir George Chesney’s argument in the same jour- 
nal minimises the objection—that an artificial enhance- 
ment of silver would stimulate unlicensed coinage ; but 
misses the point, that the lessened demand thus produced 
would cause a further decline in the metal’s value. 


with ours. 


Mr. Hopwoon, Recorder of Liverpool, has revived a 
scarce dead controversy. By principle and practice he 
has long enforced the paradoxical doctrine that great 
crimes are best punished by short imprisonment. Mr. 
Justice Denman, presiding over the last circuit court, 
took occasion to remark upon the need of an iron hand 
in the repression of lawlessness, and in this the Recorder 
has seen a reflection upon his own milder methods. In 
his argument he misses the main point at issue. It is 
true enough that your hardened criminal, when he leaves 
prison after a long or a short sentence, will at once set 
to malpractice. This he does simply because he is an 
expert in this particular line of business: it is question- 
able if he could get anything else to do—certainly 
nothing to pay him so well. ‘The chance of detection 
is arisk of his calling; as ‘ phossy-jaw’ is of the match- 
girl, or sore throat of the parson, and he sees it with 
studied equanimity. But society must be protected : most 
of all when reformation is hopeless. And, whilst we have 
the habitual thief under lock and key, we know him to be 
so far, if only so far, a law-keeper. 





Ture York Meeting no longer attracts conspicuous St. 
Leger candidates, for, with Doncaster ahead, owners are 
more chary now, than in the days of Blair Athol, for in- 
stance, of subjecting their St. Leger nominees to the 
ordeal of a public trial and its attendant risks. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that both St. Angelo and Sir 
Hugo missed their York engagements. Dunure ran for 
the Ebor St. Leger, but neither he nor Gantlet, the 
winner of the Yorkshire Oaks, ranks in the first flight ; and 
with Lady Hermit failing to stay the distance behind Gant- 
let, she, too, may be dismissed from St. Leger calculations. 
Once again was ‘form’ upset in the Ebor Handicap ; 
for though the party behind Alice expressed its confi- 
dence within the twenty-four hours before the decision, the 
mare’s race for the Liverpool Cup, wherein she finished 
nowhere, was not prophetic of success at York. Alice 
won handsomely, however, and as she gave weight to 
certain noted handicap performers, she must be one of the 
best improved animals in training. Of the juveniles at 
the meeting, the same has to be said of Queen of Navarre, 
in the Prince of Wales's Stakes, as Ravensbury seemed to 
have prior claims ; but the filly won on her merits, as did 
Stirrup Cup, whose defeat of a trio of previous winners— 
Profit, Mintflower and Pitcher—in the Convivial Stakes, 
was the surprise of the meeting. On Thursday, when the 
races ended, Dunure easily carried off the Great York- 
shire Stakes, but merely from a single and a not very dis- 
tinguished opponent, so that his victory does little to 
enhance his St. Leger prospects. The Gimcrack Stakes 
fell to the Redear winner Peppercorn, the favourite 
Proximity finishing a poor fourth, The remaining events 
were of plating interest only. 
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THE ROCK AHEAD 


S we foreshadowed last week, we are to have one 
A more section in the Gladstonian Party. ‘There 
are the Welshmen, under Sir Charles or another, and 
the Labour-men; the Irishmen, who are more or less 
quiet as yet (but they will have their say after New- 
castle) ; and now comes Mr. Labouchere at the head of 
his Earnest Radicals. ‘The new Administration is cer- 
tainly ridiculous: and it has no title to power. But it 
may have its uses. Vor one thing, it should make 
Liberalism impossible for another ten years. 

To learn the dangers of ingratitude, we need not go 
back to Coriolanus. Sir George Grey is as good a case 
in point as (say) Alcibiades. From Bolingbroke to 
Bismarck, your man of ability who thinks himself 
wrongly shelved is still willing to hazard not merely 
his party but his country, so that he may regain power. 
The middle-class Briton ousted Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Parnell from politics. Mr. Parnell has had his 
revenge: Sir Charles's, probably, is yet to come. And 
now Mr. Gladstone has broken with the ablest, as the 
most dangerous, of his supporters. The quarrel, it is 
easy to show, must be to the death; and it is obvious 
which party to it holds the stronger hand. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s annihilation, in one form or another, must 
come, at latest, with the spring. For certain folk are 
never serious except when they are pretending to be 
disinterested politicians: and if there be any bitter- 
ness above that of a disappointed office-seeker, it is the 
bitterness of a man who is falsely accused of having 
sought office and failed. Mr. Labouchere’s Chartism 
is a harmless but remunerative affectation. He is a 
political antiquary—of the most advanced type. 
But he is extremely popular amongst them that mect 
at Radical Clubs. The theories of your true Radical 
are no doubt objectionable enough. His creed is ccm- 
pounded of Atheism, Republicanism, and Malthusian- 
ism: no God (that is),no King, and as few people as 
possible. But in practice Mr. Labouchere is the most 
English of demagogues. He would not abolish his 
King: he merely loves to inspire his Democracy to 
thoughtfulness by talk of cutting down Royal salaries 
and by pleasant scandal about the Royal kitchen- 
maids. From a Conservative point of view, he is a use- 
ful person ; and a necessary safety-valve. But it would 
have been wise of Mr. Gladstone to have included 
him in this Cabinet. 

For he has known all along, it is clear, who circulated 
the stories, as to the reason of his rejection, which he 
thought it worth while to pretend to believe. Mr. 
Gladstone—(that is, the friends who control him)—was 
resolved to dispense with a politican who, however useful 
in Opposition, would, of course, be inconvenient in any 
Cabinet. But, not daring to act openly, they attempted, 
first, to trick him into consenting to his own humiliation, 
and then to divert his resentment by an unwarrantable 
use of Her Majesty’s name. Now, for attacks on the 
Queen, they are Mr. Labouchere’s stock in trade. ‘The 
Constitution is not likely to suffer therefrom : himself 
would perhaps be sorry if it did. In a letter which he 
sent last week to a Northampton ‘Town Councillor, he 
made a statement which, as we know now, and as 
Mr. Labouchere probably knew from the beginning, 
was absolutely devoid of foundation. We have it ‘on 
unimpeachable authority” that his name was never 
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submitted or suggested to Her Majesty, directly or 
indirectly, as a possible member of the Cabinet. But 
it suited his purpose to assume, for the moment, that 
it was. ‘The whole proceeding, of course, was dis. 
honest and in bad taste. But that is the way in which 
Mr. Labouchere maintains himself. At least he sinned 
with his eyes open: he is less offensive, therefore, than 
an ordinary member of the National Liberal Club. 
Moreover, it is possible that he desired (incidentally) 
to reduce Mr. Gladstone to a disagreeable alterna- 
tive. For that Revered Leader (and Good Man) 
has had to own that he intentionally affronted the 
Radicals in the person of the Man King Mob delighteth 
to honour. 

Meanwhile, whatever happens, we have, as is usual 
when these persons fall out among themselves, every- 
thing to gain. Mr. Labouchere may indulge in his 
little diversions at Northampton: but he makes it 
clear whom he holds his real enemies by his_ in- 
genuous remarks in 7'ruth. Personal resentment, says 
Johnson, though no laudable motive to satire, can add 
great force to general principles. Mr. Labouchere’s 
attack on the Government, in the present most 
damaging, is ominous of worse. Mr. Gladstone, he says, 
has packed his Cabinet with sure votes, who will support 
himas blindly as his Whips. Yet it hard to see, even so, 
how any important question is to be carried. Mr. Morley 
is opposed to Eight Hours: and ‘ his views on Labour 
will prevent Labour matters being taken up seriously. 
‘Lord Rosebery’s attitude on Egypt will prevent the 
evacuation of Egypt;> ‘All the Cabinet is not 
sound on payment of Members ; and Mr. Gladstone is 
lukewarm on plural voting. ‘ Even in Ireland, there 
is ‘no prospect of unity of council. Mr. Gladstone 
did not reveal his Bill before the elections, but Mr. 
Asquith opined that this would justify the Lords in 
throwing it out: * Will he defend them if they act on 
his opinions #° Coming to personalities, Mr. Labou- 
chere is still less encouraging. ‘The Premier, except in 
the matter of Home Rule, is extinct: and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is a peer. Lord Rosebery is a 
Jingo watch-dog: and Mr. Morley is an academic and 
ill-fated person with an agnostic conscience. Mr. 
Asquith would be lost if he made more than one speech 
a year: and the other Ministers are mere Rosencrantzes 
and Guildensterns, among whom the only man who has 
Mr. Labouchere’s confidence is—Sir William  Har- 
court! As for the subordinate appointments, they are 
hopeless. Mr. Russell is the relative of the Duke of 
Bedford : and Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Sidney Buxton 
have been made Under-Secretaries of Foreign Affairs 
and of the Colonics because the one is a confirmed 
Londoner and the other does not understand French. 

The best of this quarrel is that it would have been 
easy not to provoke it. Mr. Labouchere as a Privy 
Councillor, himself admits, would be ridiculously un- 
comfortable. He can probably call to mind the 
woes of a brother philosopher, never so much out of 
place as when he was in it :— 


Behold him now exalted into trust ; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom just ; 
Ev’n in the most sincere advice he gave, 

He had a grudging still to be a knave.... - 
At best as little honest as he cou'd, 


And, like white witches, mischievously good, 
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To his first bias longingly he leans ; 
And rather would be great ’— 


below the gangway. Where (as the Cave he is to form 
there will make Mr. Gladstone’s Government impossible) 
we are glad to see our Enemy's enemy remain. 


THE CONSERVATIVE SOCIALIST 


R. RALLIS action with the Labour Party has 
been not the least curious feature of the New- 
castle Election. What Mr. Ralli means exactly by his 
promises it would not perhaps be easy to say. Nor is 
it our intention to inquire. lor the present we are 
concerned with his attitude alone : it being the attitude 
of the ‘ Conservative Socialist, who is a rather interest- 
ing contemporary figure. Whether Mr. Ralli would 
or would not so style himself we neither know nor care : 
enough that he is doing the work. Now, the Conser- 
vative Socialist and his work are worthy of examination 
and classification. Like most other classes, Conservative 
Socialists may be divided into three sub-sections. First, 
there are those who are not honest ; second, there are 
those who are honest but not clever; third, there are 
those who are honest and in some sort able. Of these 
Number Three alone is entitled to much attention. One 
is the common candidate on promotion, who will pro- 
mise anything, and his electioneering agent, who is like 
unto him; ‘wo is the well-meaning but credulous 
person with an outfit of phrases which he does not 
understand ; Three is often—-indeed is generally—both 
amiable and ingenious. His instincts are sound, and it 
is less his fault than his misfortune that he is quite 
the most futile person in British politics. 

This futility is the inevitable outcome of the ab- 
surdly contradictory position in which, from sheer 
kindness of heart, he puts himself. Mr. Ralli is the 
most conspicuous for the moment, so let us take Mr. 
Mr. Ralli, then, is a gentleman 
of course—that he 


Ralli as an example. 
who says—with absolute truth, 
feels keenly for, and is very anxious to alleviate, the 
sufferings of the poor. Now, there wasa time when a 
man who felt this sympathy with genuine intensity 
would have given all he had to the poor, and have 
found his proper place with the Friar :—less readily 
with the Monk, whose aim was first of all to escape 
from the world and save his own soul alive, and who 
had but a secondary regard for the souls, and a very 
trifling consideration for the bodies, of other people. 
That time is a long way behind. Later, Mr. Ralli 
would have been a Philanthropist, and he may be 
one still; but there are signs that the days of the 
Philanthropist — as the commanding type of Good 
Man—are over: for whosoever would be saved must 
hold the faith that the State do what the Churches 
and the Philanthropist strove to do for centuries— 
honourably but with limited success. ‘The thorough- 
going believer must be a Socialist—State or other— 
unless he prefer to call himself a Collectivist, which is 
a distinction without a difference. But this thorough- 
going doer will not be a Conservative Socialist : for 
that name indicates both a distinction and a difference. 
The Conservative turned Socialist can in no wise cast 
out the old Adam. He retains his love of the tradi- 
tional order; he is patriotic; he shrinks from that 
dead level of equality which is the Socialist ideal ; he 
respects human freedom and the right of the strong 
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and industrious to profit by their industry and strength. 
And therefore, when he is brought face to face with 
the demands of that Socialism he has approved in 


general terms—he recoils. His pride, his patriotism, 
his hatred of tyranny, his common-sense, all revolt 
together : the Socialism drops off him, and he stands 
revealed a common Individualist. 

This incessant contrast it is, between his patronage 
of a kind of abstract Socialism and his horror of the 
thing when he sees it before him in the body, which 
demonstrates his futility. It is futile to please one’s 
kindlier emotions by vaguely promising some indefinite 
new order, when in point of fact you do not mean to 
change the old order at all, but at the outside would 
but see it evince a greater humanity. It is a very 
worthy wish, but it is not ‘ Socialism,’ nor any approach 
thereto. It is only what has been called by name 
after name, name after name, from ‘ Christian Charity” 
down to ‘ Sensibility.” Socialism, or Collectivism, is the 
attempt to cast all mankind into one mould—to level 
up and down to a point at which there shall be 
an equality of wealth, advantage, place, ambition, 
all the salt of life. Between this pernicious view of 
things and the wish to see the rich and the strong 
employing their power with a fair regard for the poor 
there is a difference of—not degree but—kind ; ; and it 
is because he will not recognise this fact that the Con- 
servative Socialist is for ever presenting that humour- 
ous contrast between the warmth of his emotional 
approval of the demands of Labour in the abstract and 
the shrillness of his calls for the police when Labour 
takes to formulating for itself. Do you wonder what 
is the object that he thinks he can attain by playing 
He tells you 
and sincere that he is 


in this way with his natural enemy ? 
in a fashion both persuasive 
preventing a fatal social cleavage : 
ment (by the way) with 7Vhe S¢. 
whose Conservatism is definite and genuine. We 
cannot agree with this view. Does the Conservative 
Socialist really think that the monster will play Lion 
to his Virgin ? will let his teeth be drawn and his claws 
be pared by patronising phrases? If he do, he labours 
under a very strong delusion, and the blunder may cost 
him dear. It may seem a slight thing to Mr. Ralli 
and his kind to promise to vote for a Miners’ Eight 
Hours Day, in the knowledge that the most of them 
only work eight hours as it is, that an Act could 
only give them what they have already. But that 
undertake to regulate a man’s 


a favourite argu- 
James's Gazette, 


Parliament should 
hours of work is really a very serious thing. Done 
for one trade, why not for another? At this very 
moment the Lancashire Unions are engineering the 
Weavers round to the asking point. Is the Con- 
servative Socialist prepared to include the Weavers in 
his bill? Then, if he be,in what particular is he distin- 
guishable from the Socialist proper in the eyes of those 
to whom Conservatism means something more than the 
presence in office of a certain connection of politicians ? 
And if not, how long does he think the working-class 
Socialists will support him? Not an hour. And he 
may reflect that himself will have helped them to the 
very arms with which they will attack him. 

And this brings us to something worse than futility 
in him: namely, his part in strengthening an enemy he 
must fight with soon or late. Under a cover of spe- 
cious phrases, about the new demands of the working 
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class, and the necessity of recognition, he has sought to 
weaken his opposite by dividing, or seducing, the suppor- 
ters of that opposite, with offers which he leaves vague, 
and concessions which he thinks to make harmless. He 
does not see that, in so far as he has succeeded, it has 
been by conceding the principle of things which, at the 
bottom of his heart, he dreads; that the more he does 
of this, the worse he fits himself for the fight which 
must surely come ; nor, in fine, that, if ever there were 
a fool’s bargain in this world, it is this one between 
Conservative and Socialist. 


MIDDLEMAN’S WAGES 


T has been shown in these columns that the corrup- 
tion of the London Markets is abominable beyond 
report or belief; and it is matter for wonder that the 
outery against the middleman’s way of paying himself 
his wages is not bitter and loud. But the suburban 
gardener is not of a reforming turn and, instead of 
troubling himself about the abuse, he is content to 
avoid the seat of it. He send produce to Covent 
Garden Market? What do you think Did ever you 
ask yourself the question (put not long ago in a trade 
journal] )—‘ If two ton of cabbages bring elevenpence at 
Covent Garden, what is the price of one cabbage in 
Southampton Street ?* Anyhow, it was founded on 
facts, and you might make up any number of sums of 
the same sort. How did he get on? Why, he started 
by ‘umping it on his back. It’s coster-looking, 
o course, but you make about six times as 
much as any other way. The man with the barrow 
has the best of it: he found that out long ago. 
Now, he isn’t in so small a way, and he can't do 
without a middleman on any terms. But he never sends 
any produce to market. He purveys for several West 
End clubs and hotels—to their common advantage ; 
he does business with one or two bishops likewise ; 
and none of ‘em ever complains of his sending too 
much Why should he go out of his way to help 
a lot of people that can’t help themselves 
Why, indeed - If all petty cultivators were able to 
follow his lead the markets might be let severely alone. 
But to be that, the grower must be on the spot, and 
must, moreover, be a business man. Speaking generally, 
it may be held that the most profitable form of market 
gardening is the rearing of tomatoes and cucumbers 
under glass, with the finest sorts of pears and apples 
out of doors. The size and the perfection of the 
greenhouses being considered, it is plain that growing 
on a large scale is impossible in the absence of a certain 
capital, while it is inexpedient (practical gardeners 
tell you), except within twenty-five miles from London. 
Now, the aim of some recent legislation is the encourage- 
ment of the gardening industry in districts far more re- 
mote; and here the dependence is mainly on common 
vegetables and fruit. Nobody can say that there is any 
lack of demand for these, and if the grower could get the 
half—one good authority says the quarter—of what is 
charged to the consumer, his trade would pay. But it 
is impossible for the two to get into direct communica- 
tion: whence the need for a central distributing 
agency. ‘That and the scandalous state of things we 
know. And everybody's business is nobody's ; and the 
well-meaning persons who cry out, ‘ Come, let us abolish 
the middleman, for behold ! he taketh the lion’s share 
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of the spoils, do but make things worse. They 
find the gardeners glad to get threepence halfpenny 
for a bushel of carrots, and the London grocer charging 
the same sum for nt:c carrots from the bushel—th, 
fact is vouched for by Prebendary Jones; they knoy, 
too, that these unfair profits have accrued to somebcd, 
whose troubles and pains in the matter are the least of 
all; and, instead of going to the root of things, and 
making up their minds to find out where the dishonesty 
is, they constitute a Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply 
Society, or something of the sort, and, by refraining 
from direct proceedings against the offenders, they leave 
them pretty much as they were. Which is exactly 
what they did not set out to do. 

‘The issue is confused enough, but it can be very 
simply stated. The market gardening interest is steadily 
increasing; without a middleman it is impossible * 
distribute its results in Lendon; the problem is to 
make use of the middleman, yet keep his fingers 
tolerably clean. ‘This year, for instance, hot-house 
grapes, as appears from certain salesman’s returns, 
have been selling at famine prices to the public, and 
at no more than sixpence a pound in the market. 
Who is the author of this double-barrelled iniquity : 
and how should he not be brought to justice? The 
belief, indeed, is general that a radical reform is hopeless 
of attainment. But of late years the scandal has 
become so notorious, not in one department of purvey- 
ing but in all—witness certain extraordinary revela- 
tions of what is possible in the meat trade—that many 
of those directly concerned have determined to face it 
out, and be done with it. As the case of those hot- 
house grapes has shown, the matter is still more import- 
ant to the general public than to the producer ; and for 
that reason it must not be allowed to drop. 


THE REAL CRIMINAL 
Dp” rot in the British Theatre has at last becom 


o patent that even the trade journals have 
taken to accepting its presence as a fact none shall 
gainsay. One, indeed, has gone so far as not only to 
attempt a diagnosis of the ailment but also to suggest 
aremedy. It is all, it would appear, the fault of the 
British Critic. He has developed a proud stomach, 
and will no more be fobbed off with the good old 
roast and boiled of other and wiser years. He lias 
learned—so you are assured —to distinguish good 
writing from bad, to prefer a play well-made before av 
ill-made play ; to differentiate between invention and 
convention ; to believe his mission is to reconcile the 
very conflicting claims of Drama and Literature: 
and he takes himself so seriously in this new part 
of his—of whose very existence, it is probable, 
that himself hears now for the first time—that he 
kicketh, like Jeshurun, and takes a peculiar pleasure 
in informing the Public, which is his slave, that Mr. 
A. B.’s latest is rubbish, that he could by no meats 
counsel it to waste its time on Mr. C. D.’s new melo- 
drama, and that he cannot honestly avow himself au 
admirer of the attempt at extravaganza which Mess! 
A. B. and C. D. and X. Y. Z. have just been perpe 
trating at the cost of a credulous and illiterate manage" 
Of course, it is useless fortheaforesaid manager to explain 
that he has done his best, that this Irroy is really tip: 
top, and that ‘the amount that piece has cost mel! 
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dresses alone would bring down a Rothschild—Dear Boy 
_Jassure you!’ he iron-hearted journalist will listen 
to no such arguments. He remains implacable ; he does 
his duty by the Public (which is his master) ; and that 
theatre shuts its doors, and the British Drama has 
lost another chance. ‘This, if you will, is being sick 
unto death ; and that such sickness is epidemic, you 
have but to contrast the vogue of the music- -halls 
with the beggarly account of the theatres to know. 
And the remedy? ‘The remedy is not less easy than 
impossible. ‘ Iixtrude the critics, and let the good, kind 
Public come, and for once make up its mind for itself. 
‘And there you are. 
the critics that come in and ‘queer your pitch. Very 
well, then: what so right and proper as to keep your 
pitch to yourself? In a word, extrude the critics, and 


The problem is solved. It is 


you are saved, 

" Tt were simpler (and more salutary) to begin by 
extruding the actors. In truth the stage is dying of 
its own too-much. It is a trade like any other—like 
painting , for example; and, like painting, it is fast 
ceasing to be profitable, because so many have taken it 
up who are absolutely unfit for it that in self-defence 
the Public, which loves at least to be amused, is com- 
pelled to betake itself to the Halls. 
incompetence is more than the most placid, the 
most bovine of Publics will contemplate with equani- 
mity; and it is perfectly fair to argue that at 
this present moment the British stage presents 
such a prospect of flatness, staleness, and incap- 
able unprofitableness as is scarce to be paralleled 
in the history of Drama. 
multiplied apace ; 
for the man that can write a paying play; Mr. 
Archer is never weary of asserting that he and his 


Playhouses have 
there are thousands of pounds 


friends are persons with a mission; Mr. Clement Scott 
is for ever appearing as three gentlemen at once ; 
the so-called actor is everywhere; Mr. H. Beerbohm 
‘Tree, not content with paralysing London as Ham- 
let, delivers ‘unchastened harangues* on Maeterlinck 
and Ibsen, and contributes articles (on Shakespeare's 
meaning, if you please!) to the American magazines ; 
in brief the Stage was never so conspicuous— 
never, you would think, so integral a factor in 
the national life as now. But you might say the 
same, and with absolute truth, of both Penny and 
Ha’penny Press. ‘These also are essential to the 
comfort and well-being of the nation. But one does 
not go to them for literature; one goes to them for 
news, opinions, anecdotes, all sorts of valuable and 
curious information, and the like. ‘To the theatre 
one used to turn for amusement falways—now and 
then for art. ‘Yo look for 
art or for amusement to a profession recruited very 


One can do neither now. 


largely from the ranks of an idle, careless, self-sufficient, 
and self-seeking amateurism; a profession incapable 
of education—for where are the models and the teachers? 
—incapable, too, of wsthetic achievement—for where 
are the conventions and traditions ?—incapable, in 
brief, of anything save the indulgence of a pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy : this, we say, has been proved 
upon the body of a stout and credulous Public 
to be the merest insanity, and that Public, rousing from 
its stupor of years, proclaims itself aweary of the 
‘actor’ and his incapacity to ‘act? by rising as one man, 
and departing Theatres for Halls. Is it wonderful ? 


A dead level of 
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In the fulness of time, no doubt, there are happy 
days in store for the poor Artist; for in the fulness of 
time, no doubt, the Public, which only wants humour- 
ing, will discover that Mr. Besant’s ideal is realised, 
and that all the Arts and all the trades are as one 
in the great 'Taskmaster’s eye, so that the Bacon- 
Factor may say unto the Fictionist, ‘My brother!’ and 
the Actor sit down with the Publican. Meanwhile, 
however, this Golden Age is rather promise than 
performance ; and Mr. Albert Chevalier is scarce less 
regarded than Mr. Henry Irving; and the only spell 
with which to redress the wrong, and bring the old 
order back, begins with an injunction to ‘ Extrude 
the critics.” it is probably 
senility. In either case “twill serve. The British 
Drama is dying of the British actor—with whom is 
included the British Actor-Manager; and there is the 
welcome end. 


It reads like dementia: 


It is everywhere the same: they are all for ‘extruding’ 
something or somebody. ‘Time was, says Mr. Pinerc— 
an alert, intelligent, vivacious man; but haply some- 
what spoiled by over-seriousness on the part of his 
critics—time was when the British Dramatist—not 
Shakespeare, of course, nor Sheridan, but myself and 





Mr. G. R. Sims—was a person of some consequence. 
And Mr. 
Archer (or another) cannot abide the Well-Made Play ; 
and Mr. Scott is general ‘Chucker-out’ of all them 
that would bring a blush to the cheek of youth ; and the 


But then Ibscenity came in; and now....! 


trade journals will not away with the critics ; and now 
the British Public will no more of the British Actor. 
It is all, as the Boy at Mugby put things years ago, ‘a 
most highly delicious lark... But to speak seriously— 
(we also!)}—the best of all of it is the last; for it 
means that, in acting as in painting, incompetence has 
been voted a nuisance, and may go starve, 


ALONE HE DID IT 
N R. CECIL RHODES has been entertained by 


his admirers at a sub-tropical substitute for 
whitebait at Greenwich; and the toast list, you are 
given to understand, was uncommonly large ; and, hav- 
ing looked without fear and without reproach upon the 
wine when it was red, the Cape Premier arose and 
delivered an oration which must have caused the Argus 
compositors to tremble for their capital I-s. But 
the man, though subtle at a bargain, is ostentatiously 
direct as a speaker, and, having saved South Africa 
for the Empire, why should he play the prude? Much 
of the discourse upon himself concerned Mashona- 
land; his best advertised, though by no means, his 
greatest achievement. In a passage sadly mangled in 
transmission he appears to have likened himself to the 
creator of a great picture, and to have implied that his 
methods are tediously Pre-Raphaelite. Therein he 
does his talent an injustice, for has he not expressed a 
preference for the big brush—a_ brush, indeed, eight 
hundred picked men large ? But the gist of his argu- 
ment reads cogently enough. Mashonaland belonged 
to the Nigger, and undiluted Niggerdom is nowadays 
impossible. ‘To whom, then, was the heritage to fall 2 
Mr. Rhodes does not say so in so many w ords, but his 
meaning is clear enough: to the strongest, and none else. 
There were the Portuguese with their ‘historic rights, 
the Boers with their paper claims; and aGerman had un- 
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doubtedly discovered the Kaiser Wilhelm fields. Yet 
Britain could occupy and could hold ; so to her the ter- 
ritory both in fact and by right. As who should main- 
tain that annexation is but filibustering in high places, 
and discussion as to legal privileges and legitimate sphere 
of influence a mere saving of appearances. ‘The con- 
clusion, if unpalatable, sounds as it were not to be 
dened. He that hath Empire to him shall Empire be 
given. ‘To the political philosopher remains the 
academic task of deciding how far such aggrandisement 
makes for cause, and how far for effect. 

The most noteworthy portion of the speech, however, 
concerned the future. In brief, our latter-day Hastings 
is all for the continued independence of such 
communities as the Orange Free State and the South 
African Republic. Some day in the dim future the 
peoples may acknowledge one flag ; the present genera- 
tion can but look to achieve an amalgamation of interests 
by means of railways and customs’ unions. So soft- 
spoken an ulterance appears incongruously formal 
in that imperious mouth which constrained Paul 
Kriiger to damp the Limpopo trek ; but it smacks of 
design, and its explanation is to be found in part 
in the anomalies of the speaker's position. He is 
essentially an Imperialist, yet must he echo the cry of 
‘Africa for the Africanders.’ He pulls many wires, 
yet is himself amenable to Mr. Hofmeyer, astutest 
manipulator of puppets. The Dutch vote keeps him 
in power, and to the sentiments of the Country Party 
he must for ever lend anear. Now, his most meritorious 
act of statecraft is to have laid race animosities to sleep 
and compounded apparent irreconcilables. When the 
Adendorf trekkers were astir, and blood was like 
to shed upon the Crocodile River, feeling ranged 
itself—not as once into British and Boer but—into 
a solid Cape against a doubtful:minded ‘Transvaal. 
For the time being Mr. Rhodes’s policy was triumph- 
antly successful ; but can this break in an international 
feud be accounted permanent? May it not cease 
when the slow farmer finds himself distanced by the 
active miner? when sleepy Cape ‘Town finds that her 
traflic has been tapped by the opening of the Pungwé 
route? Assuredly it may ; when Dutch particularism 
may be expected to revive in much of its old aggres- 
siveness. But the Boer were even more certainly and 
more violently angered by a threat against the integrity 
of such cities of refuge as Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 
In that case his fighting temper were inevitably 
aroused. He would apprehend at once a situation, as 
of the sceptre departed, his stagnant wits might other- 
wise refuse to grasp. He would risk, only to lose, a 
second Majuba ; but the solidarity of the white race 
were grievously imperilled. ‘These considerations were 
doubtless present in Mr. Rhodes’ mind, and he is 
fortunate in that the pettiest party manceuvres jump 
with the widest Imperial requirements. 

l’or, so long as the thing be accomplished, why quar- 
rel about the name? If the Free State and her less com- 
plaisant Sister will franklv cast in their lot with the 
Power that controls the destiny of South Africa, why 
grudge them the externals of autonomy? Unfortunately, 
the dispositions of the two communities are cast in very 
different moulds. Anti-English prejudice has never 
obtained upon the Orange River. ‘The polity seceded 
with reluctance: nay, the step was practically enforced 
by the cowardly parsimony of a Whig-bedevilled Down- 
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ing-street. ‘rue to Brand’s programme, the Republic 
has proved far more amenable in the matter of railroads 
and tariffs than Natal has. But the ‘Transvaal, archaic 
in constitution and bovine in temperament, persists 
in non-intercourse with the outside world, and treat, 
the immigrant, however meritorious, as a common 
foreign dog. In the end, President Kriiger’s absurdly 
antiquated notions of Government must be re-modelled 
in accordance with the times, or the South Africa that 
is ours will know him and his system no more, Yet, 
better the solution should be an effect of sheer circum. 
stance than of violence; and it may be that even 
Kriiger will learn wisdom some moments before the 
striking of the twelfth hour. ‘The Premier does 
not wholly despair of the man’s regeneration, and his 
adroit mixture of flattery and warning is one of the 
most characteristic and pertinent passages In his speech 
of a week ago. 


CRICKET FOR THE MILLION 
° Cricket also the plaything of the Democracy ‘ 


Are the style and policy of this monarch among 
ganies to turn and be changed at the mandate of the 
Mob? ‘That—and no less—is the demand which has 
been heard of late upon all hands. ‘The cricket of 
to-day is intolerably slow, says the rabble which has 
paid its gate-money. 
sixpences and wants to be amused. 


The People has given its 
Nothing save 
sensation will content it and unless it be gratified with 
constant sixers, unless the ball be continually skied 
over the pavilion, it will withdraw its patronage. One 
ingenious Democrat complains that there is ‘a growing 
tendency among cricket players to consider their 
averages and places in the County Championship com- 
petition rather than the true interest of the game. 
Now what in the world is the true interest of , the 
game ’ And how shall a cricketer consider this saine 
true interest more wisely than by making the best 
score he can in the best style, thereby exalting his 
own average and improving his County's chance 
of the Championship? Of course your Democrat 
would reply that the first and last object of cricket 
is to get a large ‘gate:* just as, according to The 
Author, popularity is the supreme test of literature. 
But cricket flourished or ever the plague of gate-mone\ 
came upon us, and the howling Mob that gathers to 
applaud * good old Lohmann” at the Oval understands 
as little of the game as the maiden-aunt of the circu- 
lating library knows of British fiction. It has been 
ordained, to our infinite discomfiture, that the Mob 
shall govern us, and the polling-booth is the privileged 
arena of popular ignorance. Let it be content to 
wreck the country in its increasing folly, and to shrink 
from interference in the sport of gentlemen. ‘ Now, 
Sir, exclaims some ineffable Mob-Orator, addressing 
The Standard, *if cricket is to be carried on in this 
dilatory fashion, the public will soon transfer its 
patronage to another game, for which it gets its 
money’s worth. By all means: the public is free 
to pack off, patronage and all, to contemplate 
the intricacies of pitch-and-toss or to bet upov 
the tape—fit occupation for the enlightened — voter 


who has never seen a horse and consequently 
knows precisely as much of racing as of polilics. 
In the old days 


Meanwhile cricket suffers no harm. 
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when ‘Tom Walker obstinately declined to punish the 
bowlivg of Sir Frederick Beauclerk, there was no six- 
yenny crowd to protest against the dilatory play, and 
the public of to-day may as well understand that, even 
if it do dominate the polling-booth, its protests and 
patronage will never avail to change the style of 
Shrewsbury and the Doctor. 

But, in truth, it knows not what it wants. Ilow 
should it, when it understands not the elements of the 
game? Incapable of appreciating the balanced oppo- 
sition of bat and ball, it is dissatisfied unless the skill 
be all upon one side; so that the bowler perform 
the hat-trick or the batsman send every ball to the 
boundary. ‘The Mob’s ideal is to pit an eleven com- 
posed of such batsmen as Messrs. O’Brien and Scott 
against a team that boasts only third-rate bowlers and 
is warranted to drop catches. Perhaps, indeed, it might 
compass this wild joy, if it hired a waste plot of 
ground and purchased suitable players. In the meantime 
it is permitted to witness the rigour of the game at 
sixpence ahead, and so far from talking of the trans- 
ference of ‘ patronage, it should preserve a demeanour 
of modest gratitude. ‘The fun of the situation is that, 
while complaints of slow scoring and a dull game have 
been more frequent than ever during the present sea- 
son, the bat was never more easily master of the ball 
than to-day. Draws have been far too frequent of 
late, because in three days each side cannot make 
an innings of over 400 runs. What would our inso- 
lent public have said fifty years ago, when centu- 
ries were as rare as black swans, and 17 was a 
high average for the most distinguished of batsmen ? 
Shrewsbury, who has encountered the bitterest oppo- 
sition, has scored 1244 runs in 32 innings, and is cre- 
dited with the comfortable average of 44.42. That he 
plays the-game is obviously nothing to his critics, who 
sigh for the antics of the village green, and grumble if 
the ball be not hit ‘bloomin’ ‘igh and bloomin’ ‘ard 
and bloomim’ hoften.. And besides Shrewsbury, four 
others have passed their thousand, and you have 
only to study the bowlers’ averages to realise that what- 
ever have been the faults of the season’s cricket, dila- 
toriness may not be counted among them. If the 
Democracy prefers hysteria to science, there is no reason 
why it should go ungratified. ‘To a certain point the 
sixpence is omnipotent, and though Surrey and the 
M.C.C. are to be neither bought nor sold, the vulgar 
patron may avoid the Oval and shrink from Lord’s. A 
Potter's field may surely be purchased in a convenient 
neighbourhood, and there the Rabble may rejoice in the 
common folly of its kind and leave the game of cricket 
to its betters. ‘There was once a troupe of strollers 
who delighted in the style and title of the Clown 
Cricketers. They knew not the game, and cared 
naught for defensive tactics. ‘There was not one of the 
team that threatened to grow into a Shrewsbury, but 
the heart of the vulgar rejoiced, and the Mob could 
scarce be more wisely counselled than to organise another 
such team, that it might spend its Saturday afternoons 
in convulsions of inane laughter. After all what is skill 
or science when compared to the crackling of thorns 
under a pot ? 

The battle of the Counties is grimly contested to the 
end, Surrey leads by a point, because she has played 
one more match than Notts. ‘he rest lag miserably 
far behind, though the sudden rise of Somersetshire to 


eminence is a brilliant augury for the future. With 
two finished batsmen in Messrs. Palairet and Hewett, 
with two bowlers of remarkable talent in Tyler and Mr. 
Woods, the Western county need fear few rivals, and 
though at the beginning of the season the team played 
ill together, the victory over Notts was an achievement 
which neither luck nor the state of the ground robs of 
its glory. ‘The season, indeed, has been distinguished 
by long scores and by the triumph of bat over ball. 
So the Democrat, to preserve his reputation unblemished, 
is loud in complaint that science has destroyed the 
game, and amiably threatens that, if the pace be not 
quickened, he will withdraw his patronage. Well, let 
him go! Cricket could not lose a more formidable 
enemy. 


WANTED A PATRIOT 


fyi Impuritan is never weary of lauding a certain 

‘righteous and noble work. He is heard for his 
much speaking, and a section of the nation actually 
believes the mischief done the Empire in an access of 
prurient levity is justified by a certain ‘purity’ of 
motive. “I'was nothing wonderful that in “83 (a Glad- 
stone Administration being then in power) the House 
of Commons was induced not to repeal but to ‘dis- 
approve of* the Contagious Diseases Act: either for 
the promotion of the liberty of the subject by enabling 
not quite respectable young persons in garrison town, 
to sail as near the wind as they dare, or to satisfy such 
female politicians as would terrify ‘Tommy Atkins into 
virtue by the vicarious dissemination of bad health. 
But it passes the wit of man to discover how Padgett 
M.P. was allowed to‘ put the gilt roof on the horror, 
as Mr.Kipling somewhere has it, by extending to India 
a pious opinion which has the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and this in “88 under Lord Salisbury: though 
not a single reason for suspension hol¢s for India, where 
climatic conditions are all for syphilis and against the 
hapless Atkins. ‘The present business is, therefore, not 
to argue about the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
‘righte us and noble work” in England, but to point 
out the actual and accredited results of the Impuritan 
crusade in our Dependency. 

Surgeon-General Sir William Moore, being a man 
with a reputation, is not likely to hazard reckless or 
unwarranted assertions. And in a startling paper to 
The Lancet, upon the last report as to the health 
of our Indian army, he shews the dire effects of Im- 
puritanism in action. The physique of the troops 
is undermining to such an extent that our very 
tenure of the Empire is threatened: the effective 
strength is already diminished by one-half, and the 
state of things is such that we may well doubt if any 
of the national common-sense be left. ‘The passing of 
Mr. Stansfeld’s resolution in “83 promptly swelled this 
particular list. In ‘87 the proportion of men admitted 
to hospital was 361 in the thousand. The Palgett, 
M.P., resolution of “88 augmented the ratio forth- 
with: in ‘90, according to the official return, 34,152 
men out of a total strength of 67,823 were invalided 
on this score in the year. ‘That is about 504 in the 
thousand. Calculating from the annual rate of increase, 
Sir William estimates the current account at more than 
600: or (to bring it home) about three men in every 
five. le further proves that ‘much of the cachexia, 
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liver disease, and fever from which the European soldiery 
especially suffers is either purely syphilitic or much 
aggravated by syphilis’: whose peculiar results in that 
climate are almost beyond imagination terrible. For- 
merly, too,‘ ague or sove other tropical malady headed 
the lists of admissions and invaliding*: now the malady 
fostered by Padgett and his crew provides the majority. 
During "90 the percentage of ‘constantly sick’ was 87, 
as against 6 from 1870 to 1879. Such is the story of the 


figures: without considering the consequences to decent 


women and the children yet unborn of the marriage of 


time-expired men, and ignoring the premium set upon 
such scandals as flourish in unsuspected houses. 


‘These things speak as ill fcr our national sense of 


self-interest as for the manner in which we execute 
our responsibility to the thirty thousand Englishmen 
upon whose fitness and loyalty the British raj is based. 
Take the responsibility first. ‘The private soldier will 
not deny himself obedience to certain physiological 
laws, nor were it well for efficiency that he should. 
The army regulations and the fitness of things do not 
permit his marriage: Lord Roberts cannot have such 
a following of wives and nursemaids as crossed the 
Hellespont with Xerxes. 
‘the oldest: profession in the world All this we 
know. Yet, servile to the bidding of Padgetts and 
such-like usurpers (male and female) of the Almighty’s 


Whence the necessity of 


prerogative of punishment, we decline to protect these 
lads against that heyday in the blood which makes 
them soldiers, refuse them the guarantees of science 
against an undue penalty, and, in violation of all pre- 
cedent, divine and human, iz:pose upon them not only 
the punishment of their private lapse from grace— 
which it is not ours to inflict—but also the cumulative 
infection of their comrades. ‘The sentimentalist boggles 
neither at dishonesty nor at cruelty, so he compass 
his ends: but this visitation, laid by the Vigilants upon 
thirty thousand of the best youth of England out of 
regard for the sensibilities—which do not exist—of 
the females of an alien race, is merely an abomination. 
No enthusiasm for the modesty of outcast women can 
justify the prostration of half an army. And though 
it be granted thata man must pay for his own mis- 
doing, that is no reason why the Empire should suffer 
because of the natural immorality of its mercenaries. 
The defeat of an invalid army no doubt would please 
the Padgetts hugely: for would it not establish their 
objection—logically ending in the abolition of thief- 
catchers and all manner of police—to the official re- 
cognition of the fact of vice? But the security of 
India must be preferred before the affectations of the 
Prostitutes Friend. Not, be it noted, of the poor 
creature herself; for she, Sir William tells you, is 
sincerely anxious to be clean. 

Iiven so, the health of the army is a matter more 
momentous than the pleasure of the Pharisee. In a 
word, so far as India is concerned it is absolutely 
essential that vice be regulated. Sir William shows 
that the Indian army is becoming increasingly in- 
effective for active service. The matter is one, indeed, 
demanding instant and complete investigation: but 
in the meantime is there no Member of Parliament 
who, braving the Impuritan gang, will insist upon the 
re-enforcement of the Act? If not for the integrity 
of the Empire, at least for the sake of justice to those 
uncounted thousands of hapless women and men ? 
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MODERN MEN 
THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 


FRENCH saying divides the class of successful mey 

into those who ‘arrive’ by their talent, and those 

with ‘the talent of arriving.’ It strikes you not as strange 
that Bacon was Chancellor or Coke Lord Chief Justice ; foy 
others have held these offices so poorly fitted that, like 
the Ingenious Monarch before the apple-dumpling, you 
wonder how the devil they got in. Not such an one 
the present occupant of the seat! His are both kinds 
of talent—the second in creater measure than the first ; 
for, besides his more conspicuous gifts, he of all men 
has what large-browed Verulam terms ‘those little and 
scarce discovered Virtues, or rather Faculties and Customs. 
His father, Ridley Haim 
Herschell, was a Polish Jew of a romantic habit of life. 


that make men Jorlunate. 


He wandered Europe over, vexed with religious doubts 
(for he soon renounced the faith of his fathers); till he 
read (and learned) the Sermon on the Mount from a sheet 
of discarded wrappings. It determined him towards 
Christianity, but in what form was uncertain. Almost 
a Roman Catholic, he fung the crucifix into the Seine at 
the Jast moment; then, coming to England, was baptised 
by a Bishop of London, and laboured for the rest of his 
days as a Protestant clergyman, Nonconformist but wholly 
unsectarian, writing much and labouring strenuously 
to make converts from Judaism. Though far from rich, he 


was yet able to educate his only son (born of an English 


wife) at Bonn and London, and enter him at an Inn of 


Court: leaving kim with some confidence to fight his way 
upward. Now, the parts being granted, what would you 
expect of such a product ? Sprung from a race of scholars, 
you would look to find him apt in study; and Lord Herschell 
has an easy command of all the learning in the books, 
You would think that the mixture of race and the liberal 
and judicious training would broaden his mind, and enable 
him to distinguish between point and point ; and in Lord 
Herschell nothing is more admirable than his clarity of 
vision. He would have in no common fulness the mingling 
of tenacity and pliability of a race which no love nor hate 
hath ever diverted from the pursuit of its own advantage; 
and Lord Herschell is the youngest of the Chancellors. 
He would naturally incline to discuss all moral questions 
from a Nonconformist standpoint; and on non-legal 
topies Lord Herschell’s discourses smack of Little Bethel, 
Churchman though he perforce must be. To add that 
he is a Radical in politics, and that outside the Jaw 
he seems never to have been tempted by any vision of pre- 
eminence, is but to carry on the account, It has been 
said of late that the Chancellor had thoughts of making 
himself all politician. But to what end + What policy, 
home or foreign, had he at heart to push ? With your Har 
courts and Morleys in the field, none ever thought of him 2s 
an heir to Alexander (poor old ge ntleman !). ‘To what more 
splendid oflice—to what oflice for which he were better 
fitted—would he aspire? Why, in Opposition he scarce 
ever addresses his pecrs on other than legal topics! In 
truth he is no orator; and, unless you are a lawyer, or are 
personally concerned in Jaw, you shall hearken to him 
speaking with the most languid interest,the most dispirited 
approval. How capable his performance! But to call it 
exciting . . . how remarkably absurd! Nor is he in any 
wise careful of form: he is no lover of felicity, no epigram 
is laid at his door, he is barren of humour (falsely so called); 
he never thinks of foisting a piece of music-hall wit upon 
his Court. He is always dignified and calm, rather cour- 
teous than affable. Yet is there ever something deadly 
in the pertinent question with which he gravels your 
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‘experienced leader ;’ in the straight thrusts with which 
he ruins the bladder (of argument) that has been blown 
with so much calculation and such care. 

His rise, though rapid, was as little observed as such 
arise could be; and even during the six months of his 
first Chancellorship it would certainly have been hard for 
the general to name him out of hand. He is not in 
the ‘84 edition of Men of the Time, though he had then 
been Solicitor-General four years ; and in’91 he gets some 
six-and-twenty lines, whilst ‘ good Hubert, the glory and 
the joy of Bushey, has a whole column and a half. In 
’s6 his chance came of a sudden. Mr. Gladstone must 
have a Chancellor. Whom to procure? Lord Selborne 
would not go back, Sir Henry James preferred principle 
to office, Lord Herschell was next in direct line, the pro- 
curing was somehow done ; and so for some six months 
this son of a Polish Jew controlled the debates of the most 
ancient aristocratic assembly in Europe. At the bar he 
was chiefly engaged in heavy commercial cases: not in 
those screaming farces or those dismal dramas which 
rejoice the man in the street. As a judge, he scarce ever 
sits save in the House of Lords, and the causes there are 
desperately dull to the outsider. The last police-court 
antic of das entg Weibliche has more popular interest than a 
decision which determines hosts of questions, and involves 
mighty sums and many interests. And so—still something 
of a dark horse ; or better, with a touch of the Sphinx and 
the mysterious East—there sits My Lord High Chancellor ! 
All his important judgments in the Upper House belong 
to the period between his two tenures of office. Not any 
where shall you find sounder or saner law. Of course the 
Lords of Appeal have every advantage—as plenty of 
time, the ablest pleaders, and the rest. Yet are there 
degrees among the highest reputations ; and that the 
Lords are so much better than the Court of Appeal is in 
large measure due to Lord Herschel]. He is always in the 
majority, but he often determines the side on which the 
majority is to be. A certain refined common sense is the 
note of his decisions: so that to read them is to wonder 
how any one could think otherwise. Vegliano Brothers r. 
The Bank of England—where the meaning of a ‘fictitious 
or non-existing person,’ as defined by the Bills of Exchange 
Act, was considered ; the Employers’ Liability case of 
Smith v, Baker & Son—when the maxim J iolenti non fit 
mjuria was subjected to rational criticism, and the hereto- 
fore leading case of Thomas rv. Quatermaine exploded ; 
the London Joint Stock Bank v. Simmons—where the 
point was title by transference of negotiable instruments ; 
with Charlesworth v. Mills—which turned on what con- 
stitues a Bill of Sale: these are the chief suits since ’86, 
Wherein decisions of inferior tribunals were reversed ; and 
the results were received with satisfaction and relief in 


both the City and the Courts. Then the most radical of 


lawyers thanked God that we have a House of Lords ; then 
did the perplexed merchant wonder at the ‘far ery’ 
it had seemed to the region of common sense. Over 
Derry v. Peek alone has there been any controversy : 
though here also the finding made for simplicity 
and reasonableness, and destroyed that distinction between 
legal and moral fraud which Lord Justice Bowen in the 
Court below had built up into an ingenious and brilliant 
paradox, Barnardo v. M‘Hugh, one of the notorious cus- 
tody cases of the professed philanthropist, was plain legal 
Sailing ; but Lord Herschell’s clear and passionless expo- 
sition was in agreeable and, notable contrast with the 
undignified shrewishness of the Lord Chief Justice. 
rinally, in the Attorney General v, Emmerson, where 
the ; 
evidence—some of it earlier than the Conquest—were 
adduced as to rights over certain fore-shores, he delivered 
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irguments lasted for seventeen days, and tons of 
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the reserved judgment of the House, and appeared the 
only one of the Lords with an absolute command over 
his materials: showing, indeed, how briefly and clearly 
the most complicated matters could be put, how to ignore 
whole continents of rubbish, and that to view from the 
proper standpoint is to put everything material at once in 
place. 

The Lord Chancellor has condescended upon the 
writing of no law books: his sole publication (by request) 
is an address, on the rights and duties of an advo- 
cate, before the Glasgow Juridical Society some three 
Decembers since. It discusses certain subjects popular 
with legal apprentices of all demoninations ; and is sea- 
soned with anecdotes which at Glasgow were (it may be) 
fresh. But matter and form are essentially common-place, 
and (to be brief) it would seem that, in literature, as in poli- 
tics, the Lord Chancellor has shown his wonted prudence. 
It is to note that much of the work of his office consists 
in appointing to important places. His first term, how- 
ever secured—(and it were charitable to assume that, 
had his political intelligence been worth a rush, or his 
interest in his country at all commensurate with his 
care for his own advantage, he had followed Lord Sel- 
borne and Sir Henry James)—was all-too short to provide 
materials for a sound opinion. Who shall tell if the 
Destinies will give him a fairer chance this time? They 
offer his Venerable Chief till Easter—and no longer. And, 
after an experience of the woolsack only half-a-year long, 
to go down to posterity as the Nine Months Chancellor 
were a piece of ill-fortune Lord Herschel] is too good a 
lawyer to deserve. 


THE BITTERNESS OF BED 


_ drink and play the night through, and become, with 

no interval of oblivion, a sober and respectable unit 
in the morning had its charms for boyhood. To reconcile 
yourself to sleeplessness and read or write till they call 
you to breakfast has a tolerably sustaining air of manly 
determination and triumph over the brute. But to go to 
the longed-for bed stupid with sleep, feel sleep coming 
over you speedily, and never sleep at all—that is the 
torture of the gods. 

Their instrument is that attribute of you the metaphy- 
sicians make much of—your power to be outside and 
observe your sensations, your consciousness of past and 
future. For as some half-dream, herald, irrelevant and 
grotesque, of slumber comes upon your brain, you observe its 
approach, and are glad, and are wide awake. It comes and 
withdraws for an hour, and then you are rid of it altogether. 
You raise yourself on your elbow and reflect. Nerves! Too 
much work or too much play, what matter? What signifies 
your credit or reproach? Your concern is with this in- 
superable night ; you try again to conquer it ; but your 
made-up dreams are futile, and again you are thrown back 
upon realities. Then a more serious vein is yours ; but the 
paltry irritation of your nerves unfits your mind from dwell- 
ing on the prime and wholesome facts of life, and you are 
not like to face the nox perpetua, and what is irrevocable 
in your history. You rather bethink yourself that 
the world is treating you scurvily, until your vanity, 
which rejects the picture of yourself under anybody's 
foot, or your sense of justice, if you prefer it, leads 
you to argue on the world’s side : you deserve its treat- 
ment of you; you have had your money’s worth; there 
are excuses for this man’s ingratitude, that woman's 
forgetfulness ; he is not, after all, so unworthy of your 
friendship, nor she of your love. You feel a_ pressing 
need of contentment, and even make little of your friend's 
follies, their witless enthusiams and ludicrous preferences. 
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And now you deem yourself contented enough for sleep, 
which again will have none of you. 

You light the gas and open the book you took to bed 
from habit. But fatigue has deprived you of emotional 
appreciation ; you have no sympathetic terror as you read 
De Quincey’s dreams, or, if you go to the other pole, no 
delighted chuckle for Jane Austen's irony. The more 
commonplace matter is, however, your better friend, and 
you close your eyes and have a brief half dream of your- 
self snubbing the colossal snobbery of Emma. Encouraged, 
you turn out the gas, compose yourself carefully, and are 
fully conscious once more... . . 

At this stage you fancy for yourself a superiority over 
the healthy, snoring boors you imagine at rest elsewhere. 
Then questioning if the unwholesomely abnormal be finer 
than the common state, you are led to philosophising on the 
relation of genius to madness, until you feel that a devil in 
your head has tied a rope round your brain and is pulling 
steadily. Will your constant sleeplessness end in madness 
or an early death? You take a dose, but your mind is 
stronger than that amount of chloral the doctor 
allows you, and the conviction is despair. But gradually 


you begin again to entertain dreams, hundreds of 


them in maddening succession. One moment you 
are dreaming, the next you are reasoning on the dream’s 
history. The growing light through the curtains 
serenely reproaches you. At last you sleep for an hour, 
then healthy humanity is on your nerves again, and you 
join it with a dazed understanding and dimmed _per- 
ceptions. Your mother, and your sisters, and your wife, 
they are people in a dream country, until the gods cease 
their torture and will you sleep. I pray that the sea or 
sport may bring it to you, or that time may kill some 
unacknowledged root of your unquiet. For your sacrifices 
to the cruel goddess Insomnia are more than a man may 
well afford. 


‘MAKING EVEN’ 


: on phrases still recurrent under Henery Kemble’s 

pen are a source of infinite amusement. They illus- 
trate the countryman’s reluctance to make full and final 
settlement. In nineteen times in twenty, Henery gives the 
particulars of a bill, and the word that something is ‘ leaft 
to pay. Sometimes you judge from the smallness of the 
amount—‘ leaft to pay 4d.,’ ‘leaft to pay 3d.,’ ‘leaft to 
pay Id.,’ for example—that Henery must have suffered 
from a chronic lack of small change ; but just as frequently 
the cause appears to be a mere aversion from settlement. 
Indeed it would be a mistake to suppose that impecu- 
niosity had anything to do with the matter ; for it is plain 
that Henery was a ‘warm’ man, with a good deal of stock 
and no difficulty in finding money, whether to lend or spend. 
‘Twas the purest bumpkinism. The ‘ grippy’ small farmer 
made it a rule never to part with cash—if he could help 
it. Phrase the second is still more significant, in that it 
shows that Henery seems scarce ever to have paid wages 
outright. It is always ‘I made even’ with Robert or 
Abram: with the additions now and then, ‘and paid 
him in full £0 5s. 0d.’ Every possible bill was treated 
in like wise. Henery makes even with his cottagers’ rent, 
‘dew at lady day last past,’ with ‘Miss Pamer’ for his 
tithes, with ‘An Solt’ for the commons of his sheep. 
The expression is still in common use. ‘But if farm 
labourers,’ you ask of complaining village tradesmen, 
‘spend so much on beer, and dress, and cheap trips, and 
deal with you on credit, how do you live, and how do 
they manage to get out of their difficulties?’ ‘ Why, we 
make even somehow,’ is the answer: ‘by taking a bag of 
potatoes, a cask of butter, a sack of wheat, or anything 
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else in kind.’ Or Tummus, engaged for, say, ten Shillings 
a week, but out of cash and credit both at Michaelmas oy 
Lady Day, marches up to his master, and in the great 
kitchen, the only sitting-room of farmers like Henery 
Kemble ; and ‘ Please, muster, and axin’ pardin,’ Tummus 
says, ‘but it be six months since last reck’nin’, and | pe 
wonderful short of brass, and if I could have a bit 9’ 
my wages, muster- ’. To which Farmer Giles thus: 
‘Sartin it is, Tummus, thy money be dew. Wait, then, 
wile I get the book, and what I owe ‘ee I'll pay.’ (He 
gives a look at his ledger). ‘ Drabbit, it comes to thirteen 
pounds, Tummus,’ 

‘ ‘Tumnus (all on fire): ‘ Just the very money, muster !’ 

Gites PF, (deep in thought): ‘ Ay, ay, Tummus, but some. 
thing mun come off it, 1’m sure. We made even last time 
by leaving the rent over: that’s two pounds, and then, 
Tummus, you had a sovran at Christmas ; and ten shill'y 
for the fair brings it to £9 10s. lad.’ 

Tummus (ste// blazing): ‘ Yes, muster, I reckon that be 
how it stands.’ 

Gites : ‘ Nay, but Tummus, thou does not think I can 
give thee meat and taters and cheese and milk and coals 
fur nowt, does thee? Let me see now, meat fower 
pound, potatoes two pound, coals a sovereign, other trifles 
ten shill’n, rent two pound, why . 

Tummus (quile extinguished): ‘'Thou’s countin’ rent 
twice, muster! (They argue the point at length), 

Gites (with magnanimily, having floored his man): That 
makes you owe me half-a-sovran, Tummus—counting the 
pig. So if you give I that, we can make even,’ 

Tummus (angry and fallen, but powerless): ‘ Nay muster, 
but | be wonderful short of brass, I be ; and the missis 
when I tell her, her'll say “Go set,” and “ Here’s a man 
for you, I'll be taken a bed with the ninth next week, 
and the wastrel has drunk six months’ wages in a night ! 
For her'll think I'n made this up.’ 

Gives (heartily): ‘Why, dang me if I see thee beaten, 
Tummus—thou’s worked well for me Jad, and I']] stand 
to thee. Thou owes me for the pigling, that’s ten 
shill’n, and we'll let the rent stand over till next reck'nin, 
that’s two pounds, Now if I gin thee thirty shill, 
and thou owes me the rent. And that makes even, dount it? 
(Scene closes.) 

In this way Tummus, with a debt of two pounds and 
cash in hand to the amount of one pound ten, would start 
upon another six months’ term ; at the end whereof he was 
pretty sure to be much in the same predicament. — It may 
be deemed that the practice is obsolete, but that it 1s 
not. Old customs die very hard, and many forces tend to 
keep this one in being. Few can penetrate the mysteries 
of the cottage economics, or so much as guess at the con- 
triving and managing by which a family of six or eight is 
housed and clothed and fed on some twelve to sixteen shil- 
lings a week. There is also a strong desire to abolish pay- 
ment in kind. Full of new wants and inspired with new 
ideas in dress and cheap tripping, Tummus hungers for 
hard money. The agitator backs him ; and wherever there 
has been disturbance, you shall find the bargain between 
employer and employed most rigid. And even County 
Court judges, a-weary of the bickerings arising out of pay- 
ments made in kind, will often counsel a farmer to hire 
for cash. This is leading back to the old trouble. Let 
it be granted that the barter of labour for produce is rude 
and bad: that the worst imaginable form of contract was 
represented by the udal tenure (as it used to prevail in 
Orkney) under which a tenant paid a third of his crops 
as rent, and was prohibited from disposing of the rest ex 
cepting in exchange for goods supplied by the ‘ Fowd of 
the Parish.’ But, in practice, if you pass to the other ex- 
treme and pay in money only, Tummus is very soci in 
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hot water. ‘The trade of farming is conducted on so fine 
a margin of profit that labourers are fully aware of the 
hopelessness of looking for any rise of wages. But their 
incomes will not stretch out to their requirements unless 
they advantage themselves by getting food at cost price. 
This poor Tummus speedily discovers. The storekeeper is as 
keen as himself for cash, and his prices are far above the 
farmer's. Soon or late, then, he must go to his master, 
and ask for a sack of wheat or a cheese or a cask of butter 
at farm rates: the cost to be deducted from his wages ; 
whence the old pay-day struggle about making even. Any 
system of allotments that would do away with this were 
a boon indeed, but it is becoming more and more apparent 
that Tummus cannot and will not give his scanty leisure to 
the toil of cultivating anything larger than a moderate-sized 
garden, Farmers, on the other hand, are very willing to 
forego the regular engagement system, and to take their 
men on piece-work, Such labourers as believe they can 
make land pay should be perfectly content with the terms: 
whenever they may rent an acre of their own, and eke out 
their wages with the yield. In theory it is perfect, is it 
not? But at the eritical moment the farmer needs his 
Tummus, and his Tummus wants to be on his own 
allotment, 

If Tummus only knew it—or rather if Tummus would 
forego his wretched vet to him most costly diversions— 
he would profit best by engaging himself for six months 
ora year, at moderate wages in money and a share in 
the crops. That would rid him of the poignant affliction 
of being sent home on rainy days, and left with no work 
and no wages in midwinter; and it would protect him 
from that trick of making even—so long”a scandal in the 


Jand. 
THE ATALANTIS 


[' is to be said of Mary Manley that she was the second 
Englishwoman who lived by writing, competing pro- 
fessionally with men. ‘The first was, of course, Aphra 
Behn, her predecessor by not very many years. The out- 
ward difference between them is that Mrs. Behn, though 
afemale politician, was one merely of the ancient order of 
spies, and is remembered as a writer (in biographies and 
cyclopedias) for her plays and novels, while Mrs. Manley 
was essentially a political writer, and her memorable 
Alalantis, a collection of the fiercest of partisan attacks and 
eulogies. This fact does, perhaps, decrease her interest for 
psychology. A woman’s intellect differs from a man’s in 
so far as her emotions are distinctively feminine, and in 
so far as they colour it; and in political writing of that 
time the whole-hearted love and hatred (that we are told 
are characteristic of feminine women) had, if he or she did 
not possess them, to be simulated by men and women 
alike. You cannot, therefore, say that you detect the 
woman when she hits unscrupulously and unmercifully, 
and praises with almost ludicrous forgetfulness. More- 
over, politics apart, the Alalantis is not peculiarly 
feminine. It is not so much indecent (as you may have 
read) as sensual, and it appeals to the masculine and 
feminine sensualist pretty evenly. But if you cannot trace 
the woman in Mrs. Manley’s work as a whole, her life was 
that of many of Eve’s daughters in an imperfect society. She 
loved, and was abandoned, and then she abandoned herself. 
Whether in a perfect society the former abandonment 
will be unheard of, or the latter not an almost necessary 
‘onsequence, who shall say ? Mary Manley was left by her 
father, Sir Robert, to the protection of her cousin, a very 
Villain of melodrama, who went through a form of marriage 
with her (his wife being alive) and deserted her, having 
Spent her fortune. This is her own account, and she says : 
‘Thad married him, only because | thought he loved 
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me ; those that knew his person will easily believe that I 
was not in love with him.’ You need hardly divest 
yourself of the moral attitude of your time to forgive 
this poor lady, if she lived afterwards more for pleasure 
than for virtue. Indeed, you would have no business with 
her virtue, were it not that the story may help you to see 
her as she was. 

The ‘Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes, from the New Atalantis, an 
Island in the Medilerranean,’ consists, for the most part, of 
a series of outrages on the Duke of Marlborough and his 
party, interrupted by an occasional passage in praise of 
her own party—Harley, for instance, or Mrs. Masham. 
The machinery of the thing is in the beginning 
elaborate and somewhat clumsy, and is changed for 
a clumsier in the third volume ; but except the neces- 
sary change of names, there is no attempt to con- 
ceal identities, or rather there is every effort to 
make them known. It were too long a task, and one 
probably ungrateful, to take you through her merely 
political onslaughts ; but one must note that on Marl- 
borough, for you can hardly find a more thorough and 
pitiless exposure. Every one of the wretched incidents 
of his rise to fortune is painted with every touch malignity 
could suggest. She is always careful to make her stories 
interesting and amusing on their merits as stories, and so 
in this attack and in that on the Earl of Portland there is 
every picturesque detail to stimulate imagination. It will 
interest you more to be told that when she speaks of her 
colleagues in letters, she is able to lay aside her polities 
to the extent of extolling Addison, with, of course, a 
lament for his evil ways. But you wonder to hear her 
praise is for his verse! Prior shall ‘live for ever in his 
peculiar strain, his own immortal numbers.’ Of poor 
Mrs. Behn: ‘. 
Younger .. 


. . Sapho ’—so she spells it—‘ the 
tho’ when living was owner of a soul 
as amorous as the Elder, yet wanted much of that 
delicacy, and all that nice, yet daring spirit (of which hers 
is but a faint imitation), so applauded in Phaon’s Mistress.’ 
There are tributes to Wycherley and Congreve, and a 
glowing one to Betterton, the player. ‘ Roscius,a sincere 
friend, and man of honour; not to be corrupted, even by 
the way of living and manners of those whom he hourly 
conversed with: Roscius, born for everything that he 
thinks fit to undertake, has wit and morality, fire and 
judgment, sound sense, and good nature.’ Only on Dick 
Steele she pours untempered vitriol, You know his 
portrait, as it was drawn by Dennis the critic? ‘Tis 
honey, compared with Mrs. Manley’s. ‘O let me ease 
my Spleen!’—one must keep her capitals in this 
passage—‘I shall burst with laughter; these are prosper- 
ous Times for Vice. D’ye see that black Beau (stuck up 
in a pert Chariot), thick-set, his Eyes lost in his Head, hang. 
ing Eye-brows, broad Face, and tallow Complexion... . . 
He's called Monsieur /e Jngrat, he shepes his Manners 
to his Name, and is exquisitely so in all he does; has an 
inexhaustible fund of dissimulation, and does not bely 
the county he was born in, which is famed for falsehood 
and insincerity.’ Follows some appreciation of the 
writer, with a touch of right criticism: ‘Tho’ he’s a most 
incorrect writer, he pleases in spight of the faults we see 
and own. Whether application might not burnish the 
defect, or if those very defects were brightened, whether 
the genuine spirit will not fly off, are queries not so easily 
resolv'd.’ ‘I remember him almost t’other day, but a 
wretched common Trooper . .. . His words were loose, 
his principles nothing but pretence, and a firm resolution 
of making his fortune, at what rate soever’ .. . . But we 
have taken Dick out of the pillory long ago. 

Swift writes to Stella (June 30, 1711) how he met Mrs 
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Manley at ‘ my lord Peterborow’s’ from whom she was 
soliciting a pension ‘for her service in the cause, 
by writing of her Atalantis, and prosecution upon it, 
and Sir Walter Scott has a note on the _ passage. 
It seems that she came to the rescue of her printer, 
appeared before the Court of King’s Bench, and took all 
the blame upon herself. The work was all invention. 
Lord Sunderland, who examined her, pointed out particu- 
lars for which coincidence could hardly account. It must 
have been inspiration, said the lady. One imagines his 
lordship smiled as he suggested that inspiration was 
hardly associated with such scandal. There are evil 
angels, as well as good, said the indomitable Mrs. Manley. 
She was not imprisoned, and the Tories coming presently 
into power, was rewarded. She succeeded the Dean in 
the conduct of the Lvaminer. 

It has been said you cannot trace the woman in her works, 
as a whole; but in places you can. The portrait of Cap- 
tain Steele gave rise to a pretty quarrel in the Zatler, and 
she finally took refuge in her womanhood and his want of 
gallantry. And when she has given, as Delia, her relation 
of her misfortunes, she makes her plaint in what some 
would think a modern vein. ‘ The world, truly inexorable, 
Unequal distribution! Why are 
Why is it in your 


is never reconciled ! 
your sex so partially distinguished ? 
power, after accumulated crimes, to regain opinion ; when 
ours, too oftentimes guilty but in appearance, are irretriev- 
ably lost ?’ 

One collects the portrait of a woman, witty, observant ; 
true to party, and relentless to its enemies ; frail and in- 
domitable, implacable and warm-hearted. And one wishes 
she were to know alive; for than a strong intellect in a 
woman’s weak nature there is no more interesting thing 
under heaven. 


THE ART OF LIFE 


NE who aspires to the Character of a Man of Breeding 
and Politeness, is careful to form his Judgment of Arts 
and Sciences upon right Models of Perfection. ‘’Twere 
to be wish’d’ (says Shaftesbury) ‘we had the same re- 
So, at least, 


should we have less complaint, from Mr, Besant and his 


gard to a right Taste in Life and Manners.’ 


kind, of literature as a profession. 

De Quincey, or another, computes that your man of 
three score years and ten, after deduction of sleep, of 
infancy, and of the time he has given to shaving, has had 
scarce four thousand days of life. Now the vulgar, if any of 
this poor sum miscarry, will blame the world : and a novice 
in philosophy, we are told, will blame himself. But the 
complete philosopher will blame neither the one nor the 
other: for, though he delight not in the misfortunes of 
his fellows, he will extract a certain pleasure from his 
own. At first, of course, he will have taken life 
seriously. 


Carelessness is not for the young: and a light 


heart is the reward of experience. But as the years go 
by, he will begin to cultivate serenity like a garden 
herb. 

Calamilosus est animus futuri anxius :—it is probable that 
But, indeed, the cause of vul- 


garity is our respect for irrelevant detail. 


every ass is a philosopher. 
The Catechism 
enjoined content ; the Democracy would leave us struggling 
like pigs for comfort: the Wise Man, being neither pious 
nor respectable, will find the Universe too small for his 


desires, yet will scorn all things that are above his price. 


The Art of Life, then. is be to got from a right reading of 


Cynicism : more nearly, even, than from that delicate 
austerity of the Cyrenaic. Selfishness is the first duty 
of man. Wherefore (precisely) we must Jearn to dispense 


with many things. Poverty, after all, is life next the bone, 
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where it is sweetest. And the man born without an jp. 
come cannot spare time to make one. We care not, 
for the stoic scheme of supplying wants by starvation 
of desire: which (as the Persian and he of St. Patrick's 
both have it) is to lop off our feet when we want shoes, 
‘ Disgust is no mark of health: nor is appetite a disorder, 
But in truth the sage may only tolerate civilisation as 
Prince or as Recluse. Labour is for the general: the 
few must either command or dispense with wealth, 
The heritage of the prophets may, or may not, be 
better than the estate of Pharaoh. But it is cer. 
tainly better than the estate of Pharaoh's servants, 
To the profane, of course, such sayings are as a thorn 
in the hand of a drunkard. ‘The end of life is— 
not sloth but rather—self-exercise. Know thyself—if 
possible: but at any rate, in the long-run, be thyself; 
and live. Memento vivere is the right motto for us. all, 
The great man,’says Landor, is he who hath no disposi 
tion or occasion for any kind of deceit, no reason for 
being or appearing different from what he is ; who, also, 
can call together the most, select company to converse 
withal. Unfortunately (owing, perhaps, to the diffusion of 
culture, or of Mr. Besant’s ideals), good company is be- 
coming hard to find, and harder still to retain. One man 
shall dwell in Samoa; and his brother shall go over to 
the Philistines, and build in America. Your soul, then, 
must content itself, for the most part, with the noblest 


society : must learn 


4 i / ai Ze/ 


Not that you may sit for ever in the library, Man is a 
creature sensual as philosophical: and we know which 
was wiser, Montaigne or the stiff and learned Scealiger. 
It is the worst of deaths, to fall under the mastery of 
reason. The sayings of women are mostly ridiculous : but 
—‘ We have need,’ quoth George Eliot, ‘to keep the 


And the 


emotions, like innocence, and parsnips, are best cultivated 


sluices open for possible influxes’ of passion. 


in the country. 

You shall live much, then, an grand jour—under the 
august capitol of Nature. It is not necessary to fall on 
the Alleghanies. No revolt against civilisation can make 


though (for that matter) there are back- 


you a savage : 
woodsmen enough in our Wilderness of Brick. But 
Thoreau himself lived within sight of a village, or within 
sound, at least, of a Boston dinner-bell: and was a hermit 


with the railway within a hundred rods of his door. We 


do not hear that Diogenes rolled his tub to the top ot 


Pentelicus, An occasional retreat to a crow’s-nest, (sa) 
on Lycabettus, might, indeed, have cleared his mind. But 
then Diogenes was a Sinopean: and he could not afford 
to miss a day of Athens. We have nothing to fear. It 
is impossible for a Briton to be provincial : more provin- 
cial (that is) than his fellows. In solitude, therefore, and, 
from time to time, in the country, you shall learn health. 
Heroic nudity is to-day impossible : because of the police. 
Its modern substitute is George Fox's suit of leather, ot 
your oldest tweeds. Wherein clothed, you may pick up, 
pethaps from the cows, the art of gazing impartially upon 
the world. Wisdom is no more than a frame of mind, and 
of stomach. Chateaubriand was always himself: because 
he maintained a direct attitude to Nature, and was always 
ruminative. Clairvoyance, the art of seeing through the 
shell of things—the positive attitude, or refusal to accept 
appearances—is not to be commended to the general. 


Carlyle pictured the State Drawing-room without clothes: 


and we know what disconcerting spectacle, provocative ol 


deathless laughter and of tears, met his view. Anarehy 
results of any serious attack upon convention : and the 


wise man is not fond enough of the commons to live 
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anarchically with them, Fetters, in short, are necessary 
to the ordinary person ; and these clothes-fetters have 
served, so far, very well. But the philosopher is past need- 
ing them. This remoteness and nakedness of soul— 
wee all, this steadiness of gaze—will give the intuitions 
of genius to the mind of a fool. For Truth, says one, is 
no unstable inconstant Nereid, to be sought in the brawl- 
ing stream of life. She sits solitary afar, for ever motion- 
less, at the bottom of her well. 
ing may we see her, in her naked beauty, through the 


And only after long look- 


mists that circle over the waters far below. Small love 
shall we have thereafter for the verbal cynicism which 
is dear to the undergraduate: and little appetite for the 
luxury which is lusted after by the business man and the 


Radical. Truly we shall see that in no labour is there 


profit: and that the talk of the lips tends to penury of 


soul, 

On the whole, the best companions we may find, as 
much solitude as may suit us, and an infinity of leisure 
these are the ends of life, to him that understands it. It 
is best to be born a Prince: but in no case is it necessary 
to join the Society of Authors. The young person may 
look now and again upon them that travel first-class, and 
be astonied. But he will think on the ring of Jamshid, 
and be silent. Sufficient for the right hand is the orna- 
ment of being right. Moreover, it is wonderful how 
luxurious a poor man may be, so that he insist on selec- 
tion, and if only he be not respectable. Poverty is the 
mistress of philosophy, It is true that she is also called 
the mother of virtue. But the child, if it be hers, was 
born against her will. 

lor the rest, a broad margin is always essential to 
distinction : and a broad margin to life is easily achieved. 
Thoreau won his by refusing to work, by lying in blank 
reverie in the sun: even as Diogenes, and others, have 
loved to sit stark upon the sands. ‘The margin to your 
income—(which respectable persons, who often do with- 
should always be generous ; 
It is the 


only part from which you are like to suck any pleasure, or 


out it, call pocket-money) 
should, in effect, be the greater part thereof. 


much profit, in your life: and, at a pinch, one can 
always deny oneself necessities. ‘The philosopher who 
threw his money into the sea to avoid avarice was 
a notorious prodigal. But that was because his motive 
was sordid. If he had used his gold to pay bills 
withal, the sternest moralist could not have blamed 
him. The life-story of the average man is printed in 
stereotype, on the meanest of pages, and multiplied to 
infinity. In most copies, it may be, the notes scribbled 
atthe side are worth reading ; the record of a holiday, 
the moment of passion, the sudden impression, which 
make the man’s tale real to him and, after some fashion, 
his own, So that for the poorest octavo of them all it is 
the margin that matters, in a way. But for ourselves, as 
amateurs of existence, we have to insist, to begin with, 
upon large paper. Our rivulet of text, at all events, shall 
low through a wide meadow of margin. 
Haroitp G. Parsons, 


BYPATHS IN LITERATURE 


TINIE, services rendered to literature indirectly by Sir 

Walter Scott were hardly less fruitful than those of 
his own pen. So far was he from the necessity of cud- 
gelling his brains for material for ‘copy, that he was 
Continually setting others to work on subjects which even 
his ceaseless activity could not enable him to overtake. 
It is easy to understand the attraction for a mind like his 
in the early criminal records of his country, and it is well 
that he persuaded such a capable penman as Mr. Robert 


© 
“J 
iia 


Pitcairn to the heavy task of arranging, transcribing, and 


editing these voluminous manuscripts. ‘The result remains 
in four quarto volumes printed in the masterly style of the 
house of Ballantine (Criminal Trials in Scotland, from A.D. 
1488 fo 1624, Edinburgh, 1833). 

Of all records, there are none so dolorous as those of 
crime and its punishment. The reader’s gorge is made to 
rise as much by the stupidity and cruelty of obsolete judicial 
procedure and punishment as by the deeds of criminals 
themselves. Nay, too often the judges were themselves 
the chief malefactors, and their hapless victims were men, 
women, and children accused of impossible crimes. It 
were incredible, were the facts not coldly set forth in 
official records of the time, that within three centuries of 
the present year of grace, the Monarch himself should 
have taken personal part in the excruciating scenes which 
accompanied trials for witcheraft. Yet this seems to have 
been one of the duties most congenial to James VI. of 
Scotland. In his notes to the trial of Johnne Feane, alias 
Cwninghame, and others, for sorcery, witchcraft, and in- 
cantation (1590), Piteairn reprints a rare tract called 
Newes from Scotland, which gives a full account of the 
sickening proceedings: it is stated that the confessions of 
these wretched people ‘made the King in wonderful ad- 
miration, who, in respect of the strangeness of these 
maters, tooke great delight to be present at their examina. 
tions ;’ at which, no doubt, the Royal author collected 
material for his work on ‘ Demonologie.’ 

And how were these examinations conducted and the 
confessions extracted? Geillis Duncan was the servant- 
maid of one worthy David Seaton, deputy-bailiff of Tranent, 
who, being annoyed because the girl sometimes went out 
at night, and, moreover, ‘tooke in hand to helpe all such 
as were troubled or grieved with any kinde of sickness or 
infirmitie, and in short space did perfourme many matters 
most miraculous, resolved to ascertain if she were not a 
witch, ‘Hir maister began to grow verie inquisitive, and 
examined hir which way and by what meanes she was able 
to performe matters of so great importance: whereat shee 
gave him no answere; nevertheless, her maister, to the 
intent that hee might the better trie and finde out the 
truth of the same, did with the help of others torment her 
with the torture of the pilliwinkes upon her fingers, which 
is a grievous torture; and binding or wrinching her head 
with a cord or roape, which is a most cruel] torment also,’ 
and finally, as was natural, got from her a confession 
to his liking. ‘This confession involved, among others, 
Doctor Fian or Cuninghame, a schoolmaster at Salt- 
pans, upon whose unhappy person the law exhausted all 
its ingenuity of torture. Under the supreme anguish of 
the boots, he made a confession which was retracted as 
soon as the punishment ceased, ‘whereupon the Kings 
Majestie, perceiving his stubborn wilfulness . .. com- 
manded to have a most straunge torment,’ namely—his 
finger nails were torn off with pincers, needles were thrust 
in their places, and that proving fruitless, Pian was ‘ with 
all convenient speede, by commandement, convaied again 
to the torment of the bootes, where he continued a long 
time, and did abide so many blowes in them, that his legges 
were crusht and beaten together as small as might bee; 
and the bones and flesh so bruised, that the bloud and 
marrow spouted forth in great abundance; whereby they 
were made unserviceable for ever.” The poor fellow could 
not be brought again to admit the charges against him, 
so the ‘Kings Majestie and his Councell’ ordered him to 
be strangled and burnt. All which was done ‘by com- 
mandement’ of gentle King Jamie! (Petcatrn, i, 222.) 

Sometimes the tribunal, not content with simple bru- 
tality, became fantastical in cruelty. In 1590 took 
place the trial of John Stewart, Master of Orkney, for 
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employing a witch to destroy his brother-germane, the 
Earl of Orkney. Recourse was had to torture by sym- 
pathy. Alison Barbour, the suspected witch, was first 
submitted to ‘vehement torture of the  caschielawis, 
quhairin sche was kepit be the space of 48 houris.’” When 
her nerves had been reduced to a sufficient state of recep- 
tivity, her husband, aged 81, her son and daughter (mer- 
ciful Lord ! the last was only seven years old) were put to 
the torture in her presence, ‘ to this effect, that hir said 
husband and bairnis beand sua tormentit besyde_hir, 
mycht move her to mak ony confessione for thair relief. 
Another witness in the same case, Thomas Palpla was 
kept in the ‘ caschielawis’ eleven days and nights ; twice a 
day, for fourteen days in succession he was put in the 
‘boots,’ and scourged in such sort that ‘thay left nather 
flesch nor hyde upoun him.’ Both these witnesses re- 
canted from their confessions when the torture was 
removed, and being in consequence sentenced to death, 
persisted with their last breath in declaring that what 
they had confessed was false and extorted from them by 
extremity of pain. (Pitcairn, i. 575.) 

A long series of trials arose out of the ancient strife 
between the Johnstones of Annandale and the Maxwells 
of Nithsdale. This feud culminated on December 7, 
1593, in a battle fought on Dryfe Sands, a flat plain now 
traversed by the Caledonian Railway about two miles 
north of Lockerby station. Lord Maxwell, then Warden 
of the Western Marshes, had with him about 2000 troops, 
and may be held in virtue of his office to have repre- 
sented the cause of Jaw and order—such as it then was. 
Johnstone, with an almost equal force, consisting besides 
those of his own clan, of Scotts of Teviotdale, Elliotts and 
Grahames of Eskdale, besides ‘divers Englishmen, tres- 
sounablie brocht within this realme,’ attacked and routed 
the Warden, killing 700 of his men. The Jeddart axes, 
wielded by the men of Teviotdale, inflicted such ghastly 
slashes on the flying troops, that the phrase a ‘ Lockerbie 
lick,’ is still proverbial in the district for a deep wound. 
There stand, at this day, on the banks of Dryfe, two 
thorn trees, marking the spot where, it is said, the wounded 
Warden was lying, when the Lady of Johnstone passed 
by. He appealed to her for succour, but she, mindful of 
unnumbered wrongs ‘ dinget out his harnis’ (knocked out 
his brains) with the castle key which hung at her girdle. 
The feud was, of course, taken up by John, seventh 
Lord Maxwell, son of the slain Warden, and, after twelve 
years of incessant skirmish and reprisals, a determined 
effort was made by the friends of both chiefs to bring 
about reconciliation. Accordingly Lord Maxwell, attended 
by his kinsman, Charles, and the Laird of Johnstone 
accompanied by Will Johnstone, of Lockerbie, met on the 
6th of April, 1608, near the house of Beal, with Sir Robert 
Maxwell, of Spottis ‘Johnstone’s brother-in-law), to act as 
buffer between them. Fruitlessly as it turned out, for the 
two seconds, who had been ordered to withdraw, during 
the conference, soon got to high words, and then to blows. 
Johnstone turned at the noise, whereupon Lord Maxwell 
treacherously shot him in the back. The wounded man 
fell, and ‘luikand up to the hevins, said, “Lord, haif 
mercie on me! Chryst haif mercie on me ! I am dissavit.’ 
Then the Lord Maxwell eryet to Charlis, “ Cum away.” 
Then the said Charlis ansuerit, “My lord, will ye ryid 
away, and leif this bludie theif (Will Johnstone) behind 
you?” Then the Lord ansuerit, “ Quhat rak of him—for 
the uther hes anewche!” And then thai bayth raid away 
togidder.’ For this slaughter under trust, Maxwell was 
arrested and confined in Edinburgh Castle. Apparently,how- 
ever, he was treated as what we should now call a first class 
misdemeanant, for having assembled ‘ane gritt number of 
the Keiparis of the Castell into his chalmer, quhair he 
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drinkis theme all fow, he made good his eseape in a yy, 


an- 
ner which is graphically described in the original deposi. 
tions (Pilcairn, iii. 31), and fled the country. — Four Years 
later he had the temerity to return, and paid for it by the 
loss of his head—a penalty, it must be admitted, none 
too heavy for his unknightly crime. 

Human life was lightly disposed of in those days. Joly 
Fleming, in Cockburnspath, was hanged in 1615 for uttep. 


, 
7 


ing ‘dyuerse tressonable, blasphemous, and damnal 
speichis aganis our souerane lordis most sacred persone,’ 
In the following year, the same fate overtook John Faa ay 
his son, Moses Baillie and his wife Helen, for no othe; 
reason than that they were Gypsies, and because of their 
‘contemptuous repairing to this cuntrie.’ Eight more 
Gypsies were sentenced to be hanged together in i624, 
but, by an act of unusual clemency, their wives and daugh. 
ters were only banished. After that it may be thought 
squeamish to murmur at the decree of perpetual banish. 
ment, under pain of death if he returned, passed on a 
profane wretch from Selkirk, whose offence lay in declar- 
ing that he didn’t ‘ care a of his —— for the Justices 
of the Peax.’ So awful was the divinity that hedged a 


medizval beak ! Herbert Maxweu. 


THE CRICKSTONE 


. oon news of a day at the barber's (where they sold 

tobacco and the famous colouring clays) was this: 
‘Johnny Roscorla is runned away, so they d° say.’ And 
each who heard the intelligence settled back comfortably 
in his chair while the barber applied -the lather, and 
answered : ‘Some girl ‘Il be in trouble ‘bout en, I s’pose; 
but for the most of usa worse thing might happen. Have 
‘ee heard tell who ‘tis?’ And that, so far as his towns- 
people were concerned, was the last of Johnny Roscorla, 
But to Carrie Tremewan the news of his departure, coming 
in meanly tragical fashion, was little more than the begin- 
ning of things. 

She was the youngest child of James Tremewan, land- 
lord of a small beershop in Trenear: the unkempt, 
unlovely daughter of a slatternly mother. She had no 
redeeming loveliness, and was already the accustomed 
butt of dull wits: her ragged red hair having been to 
her all her life a possession well-nigh as disastrous as the 
mark of the branding-iron upon his forehead to the 
criminal of old. She came one day into the tap-room 
with ‘clomen’ mugs it had been her task to cleanse, and 
as she stood clumsily with tray in hand she overheard 
the news of the day: ‘Johnny Roscorla is runned away, 
so I hear tell. Some girl in trouble, they d’ say.’ Indeed, 
for many days she had been in the bitterest trouble, but 
this sudden extinction of hope came upon her like a 
blow. She staggered slightly, her unshapely mouth 
gaped foolishly, and the landlord, who was taking the 
mugs one by one from the tray, and setting them in order 
upon the shelves, broke out upon her angrily: ‘The mi 
chief take the girl,’ he said. ‘ Aren’t ee made ugly enough 
a’ready that you can’t stand a moment ‘thouts glazin’ av 
girnin’ like a merryman struck mad?’ The custome?s 
laughed, as their habit was on such occasions, and it was 
several minutes before Carrie was free of their scrutiny. 
E.ven when she had escaped from the tap-room, there 2 
straightway laid upon her some other sordid task ; so that 
until the evening she had scarce an opportunity of facing 
and considering her misfortune. She was more than 


ordinarily clumsy at her work, and the long day was ful- 
filled of scorn and contumely; but it was ended at le 
and she went forth—with a sense of liberation to despait— 
into the streets of the town. There met her upon the 
very threshold of her home another girl of the town: * 
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creature of no greater refinement than herself, but 
shrewder, and in some way better equipped for the fight 
with her kind for life. She laughed as with a bitter 
pleasure.‘ Have ’ee heard the news?’ shesaid. ‘Do’ee 
know that Johnny Roscorla is gone abroad? An’ he was 
the only shiner that ever you could pick up. You didn’ 
keep he for more’n a week or two: though you tried hard 
to slock en back, Will ’ee ever- She broke off with 
a shrill laugh as Carrie turned swiftly away from her, and 
went on towards the outskirts of the town. 

In that hour, assuredly, she entered fully into her in- 
heritance of woe. She had no comforting illusions ; she 
saw herself derided by the neighbours, pointed out by 
them as something ludicrous to friends in the street, and 
cast off utterly with bitter words by her father. And in 
that moment, knowing how all her days past had been 
but accumulated proof of her incompetency, she saw her- 
self set, the outlaw of humanity, in enmity of the great 
universe. She went back presently to her home, and for 
days went as of old about her tasks, having now a certain 
dogged carelessness of incurring wrath that tended more 
to efficiency than the old clumsy fear. But she paid none 
the less bitterly for her sin, and had surely earned in 
those few days the one possible clemency of death. 

It was her mother that first discovered her wretched 
secret: prompted by the loose talk of a neighbour, who 
spoke of Roscorla’s sudden emigration, and of Carrie’s brief 
familiarity with him. She was a woman of no morals at 
all, but the discovery of her daughter's wretchedness made 
of her immediately the very angel of shrieking chastity. 
She wept bitterly, and poured out her whole vocabulary 
of objurgation in the quest of an epithet that should 
express her horror: not, as Carrie grimly realised, that she 
should be mother of a daughter thus fallen into sin, but 
that she, whose tongue had gone most easily in comment 
onsuch cases of old, should herself become an object of 
derision. And when the father came home from the mine 
(for he worked there occasionally when the fit took him) 
he was quickly informed of the discovery. He had never 
cared a whit for his uneomely child; he had counted it 
an amazing virtue that he should find her food and a 
home. And now that she had brought shame upon him 
(for Roseorla was beyond reach of his threats) he had no 
pity upon her. He beat her cruelly, blaspheming God 
who had let her live her useless life to work this abomin- 
able injury against honest folk; then he drove her from 
the house. And in a little while the remembrance of 
his promptitude had well nigh overcome his sense of dis- 
grace attaching to the relationship. 

The child was born a little later in the workhouse, and 
fora time it seemed that Carrie would go forth unencum- 
bered into the world. But as she returned by slow degrees 
to health and to a sense of the future that lay before her, 
she was overtaken with a passionate love of her little son : 
she, the author of his misfortune, would face the world 
bravely in companionship with him, the sign and present 
cause of her distress. He had been christened, and was 
now bravely struggling for an individual hold upon life 
when there came a visitor to Carrie: the first of her old 
acquaintances who had taken notice of her existence since 
the time of her fall: a woman damned by drink, cast 
aside by her husband, living only to spend in liquor the 
small wages she earned as charwoman. Once or twice in 
the old days she had been kind to Carrie, and now she 
came as a very angel of deliverance. *Ay, she said, 
putting back the clothes to look at the child. ‘He's a 
pretty boy, sure enough, an’ no doubt you're fine an’ proud 
of en. No dearer could 4 be, not if he was lawfal-born ; 
an’ that’s natural, for so your back is made bare to the 
Ptnishment. Have ’ee thought of anything to do when 
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you d’ come out of here? You're getting stronger again 
now, an’ the baby is growin’ away fine.’ 

‘I have not thought, said Carrie, with pitiful indecision. 
fn 

The woman broke in upon her hesitancy. ‘I was 
thinkin’ I could find a place for ’ee if you hadn’ got no- 
where to go. There's a friend of mine up to Tallywarn 
that d keep a public. Her husband is just dead, and she 
do mean to keep on the public, so she’s in want of a little 
maid for to help her about the house. You would have 
your victuals, an’ no doubt a trifle over that would go to 
keep the child: for you couldn’ take he with ’ee.’ 

Carrie drew the child closer to her side, and seemed 
about to decline all help that would involve their separa- 
tion. But again the woman forestalled her :—‘ Hush, a 
minute!’ she cried. ‘ She’ve got childern of her own, an’ 
do belong to a respectable family, an’ one way an’ another 
she couldn’ take ‘ee if you was to bring the child. But 
I can find some one that would take en for ’ee, an’ you 
could go an’ seeen sometimes. You mus’ dosomethin’ for 
a livin’, and the world is bound to be hard upon a mother 
that’s no wife. For what is the world but a multitude o’ 
fellow-men !’ 

She had put the matter clearly, and because there was 
naught else she might do Carrie gave consent, and coming 
out of the Union left the child in the hands of a woman 
who had undertaken to care for it. Upon the same day she 
journeyed to Tallywarn, twelve miles away, and entered 
into bondage in the house of Martha Gluyas, mistress of 
The Three Feathers. There is no need to tell of her 
ignominious life thereafter. Day succeeded day, cid 
still there was naught but sordid wearisome toil. She 
was treated not unkindly, but the meagre wages she 
earned barely sufficed for the child’s support ; and so even 
her scant leisure was wasted for lack of decent clothes. 
Time had no chance, in a life so robbed of distractions, to 
play his part of soul’s physician. And always there haunted 
her a wild anxiety as to the welfare of the child: it 
seemed to her that they two dwelt together by her act 
under the wrath of God and man, and she feared lest 
the boy, being helpless and without a friend, should be 
made to bear the penalty of her iniquity. A chance 
question of her mistress filled her with a frenzy of fear :— 
‘What sort o° woman have ‘ee left en with? Do she 
drink ? Will she take all care of en? For you d’ love en, 
] spose, same as any other child.’ Carrie gasped out (for 
her own sake) an assurance that all was well, but the ques- 
tion stuck in her memory, and she had no peace. Upon the 
morrow she came to her mistress with a request: ‘1’m 
longin’ to see the boy. I haven’ heard how he is this long 
while, an’ ‘tis months since I saw en. Could I have a day 
soon for to go an’ see if ’s well.’ She had chanced some- 
how upon the unfortunate moment. ‘ Have a day?’ cried 
Martha Gluyas indignantly. ‘Of course you can’t. The 
child’s right enough, for ill weeds is bound to prosper ; 
an’ if he edn’ well it shouldn’ ought to trouble you. You 
should take shame to love your shame. You can't go, an’ 
there’s an end of it.’ 

Carrie turned away silently and resumed her tasks, and 
throughout the day she sutfered much from the shrewd 
tongue of her mistress, whose conscience troubled her. But 
all this time she was rising to a desperate resolve: she 
must see her child ; she was assured that it suffered. The 
fear became a frenzy : as when one hears a dog howling 
in the distance, brutally tortured, and can refrain no longer 
from going forth for its protection. And later in the 
afternoon she had an opportunity of escape. She slipped 
up to her bedroom, and hastily donned her most respectable 
clothing ; then she left the house and set forth upon her 
walk of a dozen miles to Trenear, It was late evening when 
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she reached the town, and for the last few miles of her 
journey she had gone slowly, being overcome with fatigue. 
But now her wild anxiety was a spur to her, and she went 
rapidly through the town until she was arrived at the 
cottage of the child’s foster mother. ‘The deor was open, 
but no one stood thereat, nor when she knocked was there 
any answer from within. But the wail of a child came to 
her from above, and upon the instant she mounted the 
stairs and flung open the door of the bed-room. In it 
there were four most miserable children, couched in 
With a low 


ery she sprang forward and lifted her child in her arms ; 


hideous filth, untended, near to starvation. 


and at sight of its face, its contorted limbs, she knew at 
once how it had been suffering for her transgression. She 
carried it to the downstairs room, and found water where- 
with to cleanse it; and all this time the child wrung her 
heart with a pitiful moaning. No one came (the foster- 
mother was drunk an hour since at her favourite tap-room), 
and when she had achieved her utmost she left the house 
and made her way with all cautiousness (fearing recogni- 
tion by her old neighbours) to the fields that lie beyond 
the town. 

The child moaned continually, and the girl-mother sat 
for a long time on a bank at the roadside, hugging the 
rickety creature to her breast. She must have fallen 
asleep for pure fatigue, for suddenly it flashed upon her 
that the moaning of the child had ceased, and that the 
night must now be far advanced, inasmuch as there came 
no murmur of life from the direction of the town. She 
peered through the darkness, striving to distinguish the 
features of her child, and a thrill of joy came over her as 
she heard his comfortable breathing : she thought he must 
surely have recognised in her his mother and sole friend. 
And as she sat there she remembered how, in the old days, a 
woman of her acquaintance had taken upon the advice of a 
white-witch a course which quickly brought back to health 
a child more sickly than her own. She remembered that 
it was carried to the crickstone in the midst of the vast 
moors, and passed nine times at sunrise through the hole 
therein; she recalled how once she herself had seen 
the stone, and vaguely wondered that a thing so insignifi- 
cant should have power to influence the destinies of men. 
She was gathering her forces for a great resolve—fighting 
a dreadful weariness—when the clock of the parish church 
struck the hour of two. The notes died slowly upon the 
still air, and suddenly she arose and started upon her 
journey. 

The road lay at first between high hedges at the bottom 
of the valleys, under a sky void of moon or stars. All the 
malice of the hated world seemed to surround her—unseen, 
yet visibly moving—under the sombre tapestry of the night ; 
and the child that lay silent at her breast did but increase 
the terrors of her position: a creature shut in from com- 
munication of her love, that claimed protection at her 
hands, yet was to her enemies at once the betrayal of her 
identity, and the incitement to a hellish malignity. She 
trudged on bravely, and every moment the terror of the 
dark grew upon her: she could have cried aloud to the 
unseen enemies that walked with her, entreating them to 
come forth out of their concealment, giving her (though it 
were in assuming an aspect of extremest horror) a material 
fear to be confronted. And if the lanes had been terrible 
(where sometimes a cottage stood beside the roadway) con- 
ceive with what emotions she stepped out upon the desolate 
moor: infinite, uninhabited darkness. For a long time, 
as she travelled slowly towards the north, she had seen 
a great light flickering in the sky; presently she had 
reached the highest point of the moor, and could see the 
fire itself. Some one had dropped a lighted mateh in 
passing along the pathway, and the wind, beating steadily 
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out of the west into the heart of the brake which had first 
caught the flame, had sent the quick fire spreading jy 
level lines towards north and south along the eastern side 
of the path. These lines, full fifty yards in length, were 
now some forty apart; the peat still smouldered under » 
coating of light ashes in the interspace. A vast cloud ¢ 
tawny smoke now flowed along the sky, now hung Lis 
and let the fame appear only as a copper-coloured rad). 
ance shining out of its midst, like the fire from the heay 
of an opal. But mostly the flames were free: golden 
riotous, flinging up great windy breakers of radiance 

of fire purged of nourishing matter) that died as sudden) 
as the electric fire; and still the heather hissed tied 
crackled, sending out showers of sparks, as the fire ate jt 
way forward, Carrie was forced from the path in order to 
get to windward of the smoke, and being overtired she 
sank down amid the crisp heather. The light comtorte 
her, revealing the child’s face, and even giving it a certain 
look of health. 
resting herself against the cushion of tall heather tha: 
And then, in th 


She kissed it passionately and lay back, 


rose about a small block of granite. 
protecting light, in brief abandonment to her weariness 
she had for a space something of the old contentment 
with existence which had seemed lost to her. 

But presently the memory of her resolve came back to 
her as the child stirred at her breast, moaning a little. Sh: 
rose and looked about her, and again the terror of the 
dark came overwhelmingly upon her, so that it seemed a1 
impious thing to leave the comfortable light of the heath. 
fire. But nevertheless she drew the shaw] closer about 
the child, and set forth along the path, northwards over 
the moor. She had taken scarce a dozen steps when she 
trod upon a snake that was fleeing before the approach of 
the fire ; she shrieked, feeling the creature curl and writhe 
about her foot, and for a moment could have chosen the 
security of death, rather than endure any longer this 
beleacuerment with unclean horrors. Yet still she pursued 
her way across the waste, haunted with fears, fatigued, 
stumbling continually over the loose stones that cumbered 
the pathway. She could scarce bring herself presently to 
sit and rest awhile: it seemed that once she had ceased 
from progress she would be utterly abandoned to ¢! 
malice of her enemies. And stillthe baby meaned at li 
breast. 

The sky turned grey towards the East ; the features of 
the moor came vaguely into sight. And presently (whe 
it seemed that the journey would be without an end), 
flush of rose-colour caught the lower clouds, releasing her 
from the bondage of terror wherein the night had held her, 
revealing also the fact that she was now arrived at her 
destination. A slab of rough granite, some four feet in 
height and in breath searce smaller, stood upright in the 
centre of a bare spot beside the path. Through its centre 
(like the bull’s-eye of a target) was a circular hole, of such 
diameter that a man might crawl through it without partici- 
lar discomfort. ‘The purpose of its erection there is no ma! 
knows, but for long centuries the superstitions of the 
people have made it a thing of magical virtues: so that 4 
sickly child, being passed nine times at sunrise from Fas 
to West through the hole, is believed to enjoy a secured 
immunity from some at least of the graver ills whereunte 
the flesh is heir. 

Carrie sat down upon the heather, and the wind, comilg 
fresh out of the west, filled her with calm gladness, a ne" 
sense of life: her anxiety for the boy, her desperate 
journey of the night, were put behind her now. She had 


no fear that this remedy would fail her, when she had 
and 


| 


adventured so much to secure its benefits for the boy; 
with the healing of his malady she felt vaguely there wo 


be granted some mitigation of her own distress. ‘The st!" 
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showed a rim of gold above the heather, and already the 
larks were flooding the world with music. She started to 
her feet, the child now lying strangely quiet at the breast. 
She knelt and passed the baby through the hole, laying 
him gently upon the grass at its further side. She had 
handled him so tenderly that he made no outcry at being 
thus relinquished ; and the sun rose higher, shining bright 
on the face of the stone. She rose and stepped to the 
other side. She took the baby in her arms, and, return- 
ing, began to pass it a second time through the hole. But 
as she knelt with outstretched hands in the act of laying it 
on the grass, she was startled by the loud barking of a dog 
at her shoulder. With a ery she turned, and in her excite- 
ment let the child fall—a few inches only—to the ground. 
For a moment she forget it in her terror of the dog, and 
her affrighted face appealed to the pity of the labourer 
who had thus disturbed her in goingto his work: though 
to his dull understanding the scene was as yet only a part 
of the comedy of life. 

‘Come back, Jock !’ he shouted. ‘Come back, wilta?’ 
Then he turned to Carrie. ‘He wean’t hurt ‘ee, my 
dear . .. Why, you was puttin’ the li'l baby through the 
crickstone, an’ the dog made ‘ee drop en. He edn’ 
hurted, I hope, for ‘twadn’ far to fall, an’ he edn’ screechin 
like they d’ belong to upon a touch.’ 

Carrie had flown to the further side of the stone, her 
fears all re-awakened now that she was free of the dog. 
But to this question of the labourer she gave no answer 
save an exceeding bitter cry. For the child lay unmoving 
upon the ground, its white face towards the sky. She 
had brought it too late to the crickstone. 

H. D. Lowry, 


IN WESTMINSTER 


Ss" MARGARET'S bells, 
b QJuiring their innocent, old-world canticles, 


Sing in the storied air 
All rosy-and-golden, as with memories 
Of woods at evensong and sands and seas 
Disconsolate for that the night is nigh. 
© the low, lingering lights! ‘The large last gleam 
(Hark ! how the brazen choristers cry and call ! 
Touching these solemn ancientries, and there, 
The silent River ranging tide-mark high, 
The callow, grey-faced Hospital 
With the strange glimmer and glamour of a dream ! 
The Sabbath peace is in the slumbrous trees 
And from the wistful, the fast widowing sky 
(Hark ! how those plangent comforters cal] and ery !) 
Falls as in August plots late roseleaves fall. 
The sober Sabbath stir 
Leisurely voices, desultory feet !— 
Comes from the dry, dust-coloured street 
Where in their summer frocks the girls go by, 
And sweethearts lean and loiter and conter, 
Just as they did a hundred years ago, 
Just a hundred years to come they will :— 
When you and I, Dear Love, lie lost and low, 
And sweet-throats none our welkin shall fulfil, 
Nor any sunset fade serene and slow ; 
But, being dead, we shall not grieve to die. 
W. . Henry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘A MARKET SCANDAL’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, August 24th, 1892. 
51R,—Considering the interest being aroused by the exami- 
nation of some of the market scandals of to-day, it may be 


worth while to remind your readers of some of the now 


obsolete laws by which our grandfathers sought to avoid the 


5 
commission of several offences. 

‘Forestalling’ was one of those, and consisted in buying the 
merchandise on its way to market. ‘ Regrating,’ which is often 
mentioned in the same connection, consisted in buying corn, 
etc., in any market and selling it again in or near the sam 
place. ‘ Engrossin; 


gy’ was the act of getting into one’s posses- 


sion, or buying up with intent to sell them again, large quanti- 
ties of corn, etc. ‘There was another curious offence called 
*owling,’ which is worth mentioning, though it docs not bear 
on pres:nt abuses—it was a name for transporting wool or sheep 


out of the kingdom. 


Don't you think we were rather ina hurry to abolish these 
offences 7—]I am, etc.,, We €- 


REVIEWS 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLES 


A Footnote to History. Vy R. L. Stevenson. London; 
Cassell, 


As a volume of memotres pour servir,this may more than 
pass. Mr. Stevenson is a very pretty writer: and we know 
that (except in Zhe IVrecker) he knows when to omit. His 


hope, therefore, that ‘the smallness of the scale, and the 
singularity of the manners and events and many of the charac- 
ters, considered,’ his sketch may find appreciation, will not be 
frustrate. But to turn the heart of the German Emperor to a 


he } 
love of the Samoans, which is his proclaimed object—that 1s 
another affair. 

And yet the Samoans, to whoso has seen them, are a pleasant 
folk. We are no respecters, in general, of Oppressed Natives : 
nor may we forget Voltaire’s Chinese. According to our 
notions, all Pacific Islanders are lazy, dissolute, and dishonest. 
It is true that, according to theirs, neither love nor idleness is 
acrime. They are, indeed, less greedy than a missionary and 
less uncivilised than a County Councillor, They are far 
more gentle-natured, for instance—not merely than a 
beach-comber but—than a British grocer. And if they dislike 
work, so (let us say) did Diogenes. After all, it is only since 
we have ceased to be feudal that we have accepted the primal 
curse as a blessing, and we can at least leave the Polynesian 
his own version of the Bible. But Samoa is clearly an, ana- 
chronism. Australia (it is said).belongs to the Tertiary Period : 
and the Bunyip is a Plesiosaurus. Now, concerning the Bunyip 
the Samoans belong to the Patriarchal stage 
Their ideas and 


we know not: but 
of society, and their customs are prehistoric. 
manners, as Mr. Stevenson says, date back before the Roman 


Empire. They are Christians and cricketers, whose books are 
printed by Spottiswoode or by the Society for the Propagation 


of Tracts, but in most other points they are the contemporaries 
of our tattooed ancestors who drove their chariots on the wrong 
side of the Roman wall. That these soft Picts of the Navi- 
gator Islands should have much to suffer at the hands of mer- 
chant-adventurers is but what we might expect; for natives, 
like other men, were made to be exploited. Even if their 
plunderers had evilly entreated them, making them slaves on 
plantations after (say) the German fashion, or collecting their 
skulls in pickle-bottles, as is the way of the scientific Man-a- 
wee-wee, we should not trouble to complain. Most persons in 
the Pacific are immoral, or at least criminal: and one may 
protit there by the company of men who, if all accounts be true, 
deserve immediate suspension. but Apia, besides being troubled 
by a parcel of traders of whom, as they are now Mr. Steven- 
son’s acquaintances, we desire to say no ill, has been for the 


last ten years in the hands of the diplomatists. Traders, of 
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course, must have consuls at their back, ard consuls cruisers. 
But the white people of Apia, who within the memory of man 
lay in the worst squalor of degradation ; and who to-day, 
though they are above the average (/esfe Mr, Stevenson) in 
sense, knowledge, and manners, would yet not fill the ranks of 
even an English half-battalion, have a habit of complicating 
their mercantile disputes by threatening to set the world 
aflame. Before the hurricane of March 1889 there were seven 
ships in their harbour—German, American, and British : and 
two of the three nations were on the brink of war. Now, 
Mr. Stevenson’s life is a matter, to us, of some moment: but 
Mr. Stevenson, we gather, would feel safer without these 
coils. And for the others——? Their lives, perhaps, must be 
protected from the natives, or their deaths avenged, by the 
shelling of villages. But what claim have they to set our war- 
dogs by the ears because they must quarrel amongt them- 
selves? Que diable sen iraient-ils faire avec ces galéres ? 

The gambadoes of President Baron Senfft von Pilsach, ‘a 
young man of singular inexperience,’ and of his colleague, Chief 
Justice Cedarkrantz, concerning which Mr. Stevenson wrote 
with some doubtfulness last year, are now recounted as estab- 
lished fact. The President arrested (illegally) six Manono 
chiefs . whereafter, fearing a rescue, he borrowed some dynamite 
and a mechanic from an American wrecker gang, and mined the 
gaol. These two officials, in effect, are astonishing persons. 
Their government, always would-be violent, has been almost 
always defaced with some appearance of perfidy or unfairness. 
They are described as bearded like the pard, full of strange 
oaths, and gesticulating like semaphores in the heat of their 
desire to manufacture a war. From whom Mr. Stevenson is 
anxious to protect the virtuous Mataafa. But with all this we 
have little to do: for the conduct of Captain Hands is not like 
to be bettered under Lord Rosebery. Captain Hands, by the 
bye, of H.M.S. Royalist, is a gentleman vho, three years ago, 
ofiered to the world (says Mr. Stevenson) a perfectly original 
reading of the part of British seaman. We prefer to concern 
ourselves with Commander Leary, artist in mischief and most 
gamesome of Irish-Americans; with the excellent history of 
the Ca//iofe hurricane, which our readers know ; with certain 
glimpses of the South Sea adventurers (notably of one Gibson, 
‘heir of a great English house,’ rebel in Java, agent of Brigham 
Young, and Prime Minister of Hawaii) ; and with Mr. Steven- 
son’s account of the natives. 

The Samoan kings are first cousins of the Incas of Peru. 
Lut they have fallen on evil days. Their island isa prey to 
utter constitutionalism. Malietoa, it seems, is only the chiet of 
at least five ‘names’ or royal titles, all of which should in 
theory be held by one person. Lampepa, the present king, 
whom we have known as Malietoa, held in 1881, at the begin- 
ing of the troubles, three names—this great one of Malietoa 
and two others. Tamatese held that of Tuiatua. Mataafa is 
still Tuiatua. But he is now, by election, Malietoa to boot. He 
is the hero of the late war; he sits in Malie; and but for the 
Germans he should be King in Samoa. The war, we confess, 
we have been accustomed to regard as ridiculous. But its 
bush skirmishes (says Mr. Stevenson) were illustrated with 
traits of bravery that would have fitted a Waterloo or a Sédan. 
These good-natured barbarians fight with the ardour of school- 
boys, but with all the punctilios of Quixote himself. Women 
and white men pass unchallenged through their lines ; neutral 
territory is religiously respected ; and the warriors, when their 
ammunition is expended, come leaping cheerily into Apia to 
buy cartridges and pain-killer at the corner store. A silly lad 
discovers an ambush by an inopportune rifle-shot, and—‘ my 
native friend, Mrs. Mary Hamilton,’ runs out of her house and 
gives the culprit a good shaking : ‘an episode in the midst of 
battle as incongruous as the grazing cow.’ When the Fabsata 
Regiment, on the Mataafa left, which had been under arms all 
day, fails to be withdrawn for rest and food, the Siumu Regi- 
ment, which should relieve it, has not finished its tea: and so 
the Tamateses, gallantly profiting by the mismanagement, re- 
cover most of the ground in (on?) their proper right. And so 
on, and so on. For those who care not for battles, however 
punctiliously conducted, Mr. Stevenson has custom enough, and 
constitutional disquisitions. His book, as we have said, is in 
the first place a political appeal ; and towards the end it is care- 
lessly written. but it contains many most happy touches : and 
remembering the faults of the ordinary traveller, untrustworthy 
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as inarticulate, on whom we have to rely for our knowledge o; 
these islanders, we shall be grateful to Mr. Stevenson for wha 
is very nearly an excellent historical cameo, 

Messrs. Cassell have made a mistake in their map, wit} 
Vailete for Vailele. 


N 


GREEK SCULPTURE 


Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque. Par MAXIME COLLIGNoy, 
Paris; Firmin-Didot. 


The history of Greek sculpture is a thrice-told tale. Since 
Winckelmann, it has engaged the talent and energy of countless 
scholars, and those who essay the task at this eleventh hour 
can hope to do no more than set the ancient facts in a ney 
light. The great works of Brunn and Overbeck, the respect. 
able text-books of Mr. Murray are not likely to be superseded, 
while the treatises of minute episodes and tiny  side-issues 
are like the sands of the sea-shore for number. The problem 
of the historian still remains the same: to harmonise existing 
remains with ancient texts. On the one hand there has come 
down an array of authorities, whose trustworthiness must 
be put to the severest test; on the other, excavations have 
revealed a vast collection of statues which scholarship must 
assign to their proper school and master. 
the puzzle that it is no wonder if it have occupied the ingenuity of 
hundreds of scholars ; and the soundness of the method may 
be guaged by its astonishing results. 
statues in Europe of which archzxological science has no 
word to say and, though the ignorant are apt to rush at 
monstrous conclusions, knowledge and a feeling for style are 
the best of safeguards. The first pitfall is a superstitious 
regard for ancient texts. Pausanias was nothing more than 
an observant globe-trotter, while Pliny was a pedantic and 
industrious compiler, with neither will nor opportunity to 
verify his facts: so that to accept the assertions of the one 
or the conclusions of the other without the utmost caution 
were a piece of reckless folly. When the archeologist is 
confronted with the works themselves, he straightway incurs 
another risk. He would be, if he could, the Columbus of a 
masterpiece, and is as apt as Mr. Pickwick to read mysteries 
into the most commonplace inscription. He must proceed 
largely by guesswork. A statute is discovered with no tokens 
whereby it may be named and described. What more fascina- 
ting sport than to give it a high-sounding title, and startle the 
world with the discovery of a lost masterpiece? The reducti 
ad absurdum of the method was the proclamation of an Athenian 
lord-mayor that he had brought to light the world-renowned 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias, when he had but revealed a poor 
copy in stone, the work of some nameless mason, of the original 
chryselephantine image of Pheidias. But uncertainty always 
prevails and the wild conjectures, which are wont to replace a 
modest confession of ignorance, are likely to bring the study 
into discredit. The Choiseul Gouffier Apollo (so called) is an 
admirable instance of the disagreement of the learned. Dr. 
Waldstein would see in it the portrait of a boxer by Pythagoras 
of Rhegium, while other and weightier scholars claim it as 
the celebrated Apollo Alexikakos of Calamis. Now of Calamis 
and Pythagoras we know little more than the unskilled 
and unprofessional critic can tell. And it were just as wise 
to identify a statue on grounds so slender as it would be if 
in a thousand years a inasterpiece were pronounced a genu ne 


So fascinating is 


Indeed there are few 


Leighton on the evidence of a description by G. A. S. or Mr. 
Wedmore. However, caution and industry are fast converting 
Greek archology into an exact science, and there is no better 
proof of recent progress than M. Collignon’s exhaustive history. 
To expect originality were to encourage the charlatan and 
M. Collignon discreetly follows in the footsteps of his prece- 
cessors. Lut he possesses in a marvellous degree the talent 0! 
exposition and his history is far more lucid and concise than 
Overbeck’s, while his language gives him a conspicuous advan- 
tage over Brunn. His research has been conducted with 
intelligence and with a liberal mind, so that he has all the 
authorities at his finger-tips; yet does his best to arrive at 
a fair estimate of their credibility. Also, his book is admirably 
illustrated ; all the apparatus that is necessary for the scholar 
is here set out ; and the general reader is slovenly indeed who 
does not find the work pleasant to read and gently stimulating 
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to the curiosity. The conspicuous fault is a false proportion, 
The Primitives are treated at superfluous length, while the 
great masters of the fifth century are somewhat too curtly 
dismissed. But perhaps M. Collignon has not said his last 
word on Pheidias, and will return to the supreme master of 
all time in his second volume. 

The Hellenic genius was anthropomorphic; and as the Greeks 
attributed to their gods the strength and weakness of human 
kind, as they peopled their woods and streams with haunting 
nymphs, so the early history of sculpture was for them the 
mythology of art. They did not laboriously gather facts 
together, and test the accuracy of their conclusions by the evi- 
dence of existing monuments. Their method of inquiry was 
wholly imaginative. A name represented an era, or a long 
link in the chain of artistic development. For them the 
Cyclopes and the Gasterocheires, embodiments of certain 
stages in the growth of handicraft, are as real as Zeus and 
Herakles, while even Dedalus, the Fashioner, is gifted by 
Pausanias and others with parentage and a birth-place. Some 
say he sprang from Crete, others that he was a true-born 
Athenian. His father’s name, Eupalamus, the Neat-Handed, 
admirably befits the finished craftsman, and on his mother’s 
side he was descended, said the legend, from Hephestus, the 
great Artificer himself. Now, here you may see the great differ- 
ence between the modern method of research, as practised 
by M. Collignon, and the more fanciful habit pursued by the 
learned of Greece. Even the obvious etymology of Daedalus 
might have revealed to Pausanias the mythological character 
of the ancient sculptor. But is it not far more attractive 
to set the truth in a bezel of fiction than to present it una- 
dorned from its native quarry? So, too, the ancient criticism 
was ever embodied in a quip or an anecdote. So skilful was 
Daedalus, says a fragment of Euripides, that his works appear 
to move and even to see, while other critics tell us that his 
statues would have run away had they not been chained by the 
leg. Modern criticism, on the other hand, approaching the 
question coldly and with deliberation, asserts no more than 
that the artists of the period denoted by Didalus made the 
first attempt to indicate the eye, and by setting one foot in 
advance of the other to suggest movement. M. Collignon’s 
discussion of the Primitives accurately reveals the difference 
between the old and the new points of view, and inclines 
us to regret that the scientific spirit, which has killed 
the fairy-tale, has also demolished the folk-lore of art. 
The Greeks, however, faithfully adhered to their tra- 
dition, and now and again even Lucian veiled his criticism 
in an anecdote. And if the modern archeologist has mis- 
understood the ancient texts, it is because, being destitute of 
humour, he believed that the printed page cannot err—unless 
indeed it be printed by a rival professor—and that every state- 
ment couched in Greek must be faithfully read and literally 
interpreted. M. Collignon has a wider outlook than your 
average German, and does not deem it part of his duty to take 
lausanias and Pliny au pied de lettre; but he has contrived 
to weld his materials into an exceedingly interesting book, 
which is accurate as a German monograph and far more ex- 
pertly handled and more eloquently written than a British 
text-book. So that we look forward with considerable 
pleasure to his second volume, which will give him a better 
opportunity for original research, for fresh and unhackneyed 
criticism. 


SOUND JOURNALISM 


American Life. By PAUL DE RousieRs. Translated from 
the French by B. J. HUBERTSON. Paris : Firmis-Didot. 
London: Cassell. 


A creditable work, mertcan Life—if we take it for what it 
's It is almost painfully conscientious and judicial and de- 
scriptive. It lacks—absolutely—anything like genius, anything 
like art; but it is the work of an excellent inquisitor, who 
flashes his bull’s-eye all along the surface of America, and with 
an unassuming honesty and a tireless pen lays the whole busi- 
hess before us ; just as you should see a great establishment 
with the wall taken down and the internal working and life 
€xposed. Is there any mortal thing of life or labour; of con- 
duct or sen ———no, not sensation—? then may you find it here. 
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Columbia (Happy Land) has been put under the scalpel ; 
every remote part of it has been pricked, and shown us 
from crown to heel-bone. There is a merciless kind of 
reality in the methods of this ‘very superior’ reporter. The 
hog-killing places of Chicago are opened up to us—all 
blood and bristles. You are dined at the tables of the ‘ vurry 
ulegant gen’lmun’ of Boston, who has a prodigious income, but 
fecds his guests from one plate through all courses, and for 
drink gives them—tea; you are set down to listen to an 
‘Ummerican divine’ in a place upholstered like a theatre— 
carpeted floor, electric buttons in the minister’s chair, hat- 
racks, tilting chairs and (M. de Rousiers might have added) 
spittoons ; you drink Milwaukee beer in workmen’s houses ; 
you travel through endless manufactories ; you are treated to 
some genuflections before that great, great man whom the 
nations delight to honour— Mr. Andrew Carnegie. ‘his shows 
the variety of our author's entertainment. Lut, indeed, it is 
not so much entertainment he gives as solid information, some 
of it very solid, much of it most digestible, useful, and pertinent. 
The discussions of the labour question, the immigration ques- 
tion, protection and free trade, settlement of land, and indus- 
tries, are what every man should read who cannot see Columbia 
for himself; they are eminently sensible and accurate. 

The book starts right : after the historical method. That is, 
the West is taken first. ‘How a newterritory is taken up’ is 
the title of the first chapter. This looks piilessly informing. 
Well, it is most interesting and perspicnous. No better, no 
more exciting, beginning on the topic could be made than 
the narrative of the Oklahama Reserve settlement. It 
sets forth all those peculiarities of pioneer life which have 
produced the typical American. As we are very properly 
told here, the true American is not found in New York (which 
is cosmopolitan, a horrible hot-bed of business), but in the 
Western States. This is one of the very many things which 
this shrewd man (with a real pencil and a real note-book) 
discovered. If for nothing else, he should be commended for 
starting at the right end of the stick. He goes straight to the 
source of industrial energy, and then works out to the social 
life of Boston and New York, without which how dd the world 
move so long? M. de Rousiers is not an Admirable Crichton, 
however. He is not by any means a notable critic of things 
pertaining to art and literature. These he had better avoided. 
Over them he becomes the merest third-rate encyclopedist : he 
is on ground that he doesn’t know. If he did know it, we should 
have had more temperament and art and fewer facts: which 
are most ‘necessary, of course, but are not in themselves 
amusing. If he had a higher sense of humour (he has 
a fine faculty for observation), the principle of contrast, 
which really makes his chapters on many subjects—-notably 
that on labour—so valuable, would have been applied to 
social life; and we had had great amusement, for the oppor- 
tunity was great. This scientific eye, however, is quick to see 
many singular characteristics. The American boy, for instance, 
is set forth with a notable shrewdness: all his ‘cuteness,’ 
his bumptiousness, his early independence; his respect for 
women ; his adaptability; his readiness to leave one trade to- 
day and take up another to-morrow ; believing ‘ with a bound- 
less brag’ in his country ; working late and early; getting 
high wages, and spending lavishly ; prepared to be bankrupt 
this week, and on his feet again the next; getting his educa- 
tion more through men than books; and pretty generally 
successful—and superficial. As to this superficiality, you are 
told here, what any travelled person well knows, that diplomas 
to practice medicine are as good as sold by chartered colleges 
in every State inthe Union. It is a notorious thing that young 
men who cannot succeed in Canada—the dunderheads of the 
Dominion—go over to the United States, and in five or six 
months are full-fledged medical doctors. Six months, indeed, 
is a lengthy course for a large number of the capital-lettered 
quacks who go about in U.S.A., seeking whom they may destroy. 
To the credit of Canada, be it said, these emigrated empirics 
would be promptly clapped into gaol, if they came back to 
their own country to practise. 

If we turn to other matters, we find that life in the 
boarding-house is responsible for much : ‘ This idleness I have 
spoken of is almost without a remedy; this young lady cannot 
find the needed occupation in the education of her children; 
or, as she said to me, “It is a dreadful thing to board with 
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children,” so they have none or as few as possible’ (The 
italics are ours.) It will be seen that the style of the writing 
is not remarkably fine; but that may be the fault of the 
translator. But a notable fact is set forth in these few 
italicised words ; and it is enlarged upon in a previous chap- 
ter on the consideraticn of family life and ‘the Divine Will.’ No 
man ever went to America with so evident an intention to study 
it as our author, and it is possible that no book of the kind, 
more conscientiously faithful and more judicial, has ever 
been written on the country. He abstains from smartness 
and epigram ; he patiently sets down facts like a demonstrator 
in a Clinical school, and you have for the rest of your natural 
life such a library of effective knowledge (unusual knowledge, 
too : one has never seen it put forth elsewhere) that you might 
write for or against the United States and be well equipped 
for either. Americans themselves could not cavil at it, so free 
is it from personal feeling or predisposition ; so simply and im- 
partially are the facts stated. It is at once an apology and an 
impeachment. You do not love the writer for any special talent, 
but you are glad of his pencil and note-book, of his capacity to 
detach himself from his subject and get perspective, of his fair- 
ness. his common-sense, and his camera—for that is what his 
journalistic instinct may be called. 


CLIMBING 


Mountaineering. By C. T. DENT, and others. The Badminton 
Library. London: Longmans. 

Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. By EDWARD 
WuymMPER. Second Edition. London: Murray. 


It is always interesting to trace the birth and descent of a 
religion. Generally the subject carries back to a period so 
remote that accuracy in date and place becomes impossible. 
It is different with the Cult of Mountaineering. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, in the chapter on its ‘ Early History’ contributed to 
the latest volume of the ‘ Badminton’ series, contirms the belief 
that it is useless to go to the past for records of its beginnings. 
True, it is told of a certain King of Macedon that he ascended 
a spur of the Balkans in the hope that he would be able to 
comprehend, in one sweep of vision, the Euxine and the 
Adriatic, but, like many a climber since, saw nothing save mist. 
In the Middle Ages, Peter III. of Aragon made his way—or 
said he did ; and kings in those days would brook no contra- 
diction—to the summit of Canigou, in the Pyrenees, that he 
might * place his foot where no son of man was known to have 
trod,’ and came down with a story of a fiery dragon at the top. 
These seem to be genuine early instances of the mountaineering 
spirit. But they were sporadic and fruitless. Our fathers 
looked with horror upon the hills. Peaks were climbed, but 
never from the pure love of climbing. The exercise, where 
it took a religious form, was performed by way of penance, or 
of laying up treasure in a still higher world; which is the man- 
ner of the East. The cult of climbing, as a serious pursuit, 
cannot be dated further back than the beginning of the 
century, while the New School of scientific mountaineers has 
arisen since 1849, the last year in which there was no ascent of 
Mont Blanc, or since 1851, the year of Albert Smith. 

In fixing the landmarks of his art and mystery, Sir F. Pollock 
does not forget the movement set on foot by Gesner and 
Simler, the Swiss humanists of the fifteenth century, the 
latter of whom ventures on the conjecture, singularly bold for 
his time, that ‘a whole book may sooner or later be written 
of the mountains and the wonders thereof ;’ nor those senti- 
mental yearnings after the sublime and inaccessible in 
which Haller and Rousseau set the fashion in the eighteenth. 
Still less does he omit to note the performances, great ac- 
cording to opportunities and lights, of Balmat, and de Saus- 
sure, and Father Placidus. But the evolution and progress of 
modern mountaineering may almost be comprehended in the 
memories of such old Alpine explorers as Mr. Justice Wills and 
Mr. C. E. Mathews, who communicate their recollections to 
the pages of ‘ Badminton’; while the works and fame even of 
men like John David Forbes and John Ball can nowadays 
be spoken of, with admiration indeed but, with a certain anti- 
quarian apartness. ‘This late elevation to the dignity of an 
art and a religion might suggest to the philosopher, who is not 
also a mountaineer, that the craft has not its origin in the 
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abysses of nature, but is rather a fashion than a Passion 
And our contemporaries among the wise men of the Orient, 
would read with pitying wonder the advice of Mr. Dent and 
his friends as to how near a man may venture to ‘go towards 
breaking his neck, and would regard Mr. Whymper’s 7yy7,/ 
in the Great Andes as an extreme example of misdirected 
missionary zeal. , 
Taking the art at its present stage of progress, however 
the counsels and directions contained in the volume edited 
and in great part written by Mr. Dent may be accepted wit) 
reverence and gratitude by him whose ambition is to gy. 
mount the difficulties of cliff and glacier, and look abroad 
on the nether world from a height he has won by his own 
patience, skill, and endurance. Rightly, the initial principl 
is laid down: that ‘the art of mountaineering consists jn the 
avoidance of dangers where they can be avoided, or 7" 
reducing the risk run to a minimum, where a certain degree 
is inevitable. What is the nature of these dangers, from cre. 
vasse and cornice and berg-schrund, from avalanche and rotten 
rock and falling stone, from incompetent or careless guides, 
from bad weather and frost-bite, and how they may best be 
circumvented or faced, is set forth by competent and ey. 
perienced hands. Equipment and outfit, reconnoitring and 
camping out, the use of the rope and the ice-axe, receive ample 
and practical treatment. Ice-craft and rock-climbing are dis. 
tinct branches of the art of mountaineering, and between thei; 
practitioners a shadow of jealousy has begun to creep. The 
rock-climber pure and simple smiles at the ways of the iceman 
as ‘slow’ ; the iceman sneers at the performances of the rock- 
gymnast as ‘showy.’ ‘Let not,’ says Mr. Dent solemnly, ‘le: 
not the seductive charms of rock-climbing occupy too large a 
place in the mind of the young mountaineer to the exclusion of 
snowcraft, lest he be preparing for himself, in matters athletic, 
a sad old age.’ Rockcraft, he remarks, bears to snowcraft 
much the relation that batting does to bowling. t is curious 
indeed to note, in these directions to the mountain climber, the 
signs of a unity of the athletic arts. Much of the advice as 
to the effective wielding of the ice-axe—the warning not to 
‘press,’ the particulars as to grasp and swing, and the advice 
in step-cutting to ‘keep your eye on the spot you wish to strike— 
is equally applicable to the use of the golf club. 
Mountaineering, perhaps, is still too closely attached to the 
country of its birth. Old Alpine climbers have a difficulty in 
realising that there are peaks and glaciers worthy of ascent 
outside of Switzerland: although some of them have begun 
to include the Caucasus in the regular tield of their exploits. 
But even from the point of view of the Secretary of the Geo- 
graphical Society, the mountaineering grounds beyond the 
Alps and Caucasus have a dwarfed and unreal look: at the 
most they have been only sampled, not thoroughly explore 
by the new and critical school of climbers. All this wil 
probably be changed. As Mr. Freshfield admits, ‘the first 
zest has gone from the Alps.’ The Mob has invaded and apprv- 
priated the old resorts. The locomotive pants up the slopes 
of Pilatus, where Conrad Gesner hunted steinbok, and slept 
on hay, and fed on Alpine delicacies—/actaria illa opera—and 
the multitude feeds at its ease on Parisian delicacies on the top. 
Some ‘sorry remainders’ of peaks are still to climb, but near!\ 
all that is left to the climber with the zest of novelty is to ascend 
old peaks by new and more dangerous routes. He will go fur 
ther afield, and if he have time and means he could probably not 
do better than follow Mr. Whymper’s footsteps to the High Andes 
of the Equator. Mr. Whymper's book is a mine of information 
and counsel for the climber over rock and snow. But it is much 
more than this. It is one of the most entrancing and important 
books of travel published for years ; and therewith a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the geology, natural history, 
and local customs and traditions of a region very imperfectly € 
plored. ‘The altitudes which Mr. Whymper attained with the ai¢ 
of his Alpine guides altogether transcend the possibilities of Swiss 
mountaineering, and some of his exploits—his repeated ascen's 
of Chimborazo, and his spending a night on the lip of the 
crater of Cotopaxi—take their place among the most notable 
achievements of rock and ice-craft. Dut the net result of his 
explorations and observations has been not only to reduce - 
elevations reached by Humboldt, Condamine, and othe! 
explorers on the slopes of these Andean giants, but to cut down 
by some thousands of feet their quoted heights, and probably 
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also the heights of peaks in other parts of the world as deter- 
mined by data obtained from the aneroid barometer alone. One 
feature of Ecuadorian mountain-travel which may deter others 
from emulating Mr. Whymper was the execrable weather. 
jut this may have been rather his ill-luck than the normal 
condition of the Andes ; and it may be possible for guides, 


porters, fare, and housing to improve—even in South America. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 


Lord William Bentinck. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
‘Rulers of India’ Series. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


Lord William Bentinck was the great great grandson of 
king William’s Dutchman, the first Earl of Portland. His 
father married a Cavendish, and thus, by descent as well as by 
education and by temperament, himself was a Whig of the 
Whigs. Now, the Whigs, with all their faults, were often 
ood administrators. Lord William, despite his ancestry and 
tradition, was lacking neither in imagination nor in enthusiasm :; 
as witnesses his dream of a United Italy half a century before 
Cavour. At seventeen an ensign in the Coldstream Guards, 
at twenty a colonel of Dragoons and aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of York in Flanders, his first experience of active warfare—if 
the Walcheren Expedition can by any stretch of courtesy be 
called active—-seems to have set the key-note to the military 
experiences of his life. At any rate he was not a successful 
soldier. When he ought to have been helping Wellington, by 
landing troops in Spain, he was indulging in his dreams 
about Italy, and trying to shift the centre of war from 
the Iberian to the other Peninsula. Had he been a Peterborough 
he might have done good, for he had better material to work 
with than that captain of genius found ready to his hand ; but 
hisattempt to play Mordaunt to Wellington’s Churchill brought 
him little credit, and did nothing to further the cause he had 
espoused. 

Before these performances he had some bitter times in India. 
In 1803 he succeeded Clive’s son as Governor of Madras. There 
he quarrelled with his Chief Justice, and failed to nip the Vellore 
mutiny in the bud, as he might easily have done. He was re- 
called: but he was the richer by a great deal of experience. 
In 1827 he succeeded Amherst as Governor-General ; and then 
began that administration which justified Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan’s panegyric (quoted by Mr. Boulger): ‘To Lord William 
Bentinck belongs the great praise of having placed our 
dominion in India on its proper foundation, in the recognition 
ofthe great principle that India is to be governed for the benefit 
of the Indians, and that the advantages which we derive from it 
should only be such as are incidental to or inferential from that 
course of proceeding.’ It is only fair to Charles Greville herewith 
‘o contrast that opinion (of his uncle’s) which he has recorded in 
hismemoirs : ‘ He (Lord William) is a man whose success in life 
has been greater than his talents warrant, for he is not right- 
headed, and has committed some great blunder or other in 
every public situation in which he has been placed, but he is 
simple in his habits, popular in his manners, liberal in his 
opinions, and magnificently hospitable in his mode of life. 
These qualities are enough to ensure popularity. Mr. Boulger 
cavils at, but does not traverse, this impeachment. In truth, 
however, it is hard to say what is the exact amount of credit 
due to Bentinck the reformer. Sir Charles Metcalfe was behind 
him, and Macaulay was of his Council. It were easy, in fact, 
0 argue that his master-quality was a capacity for listening 
‘0 good advice. That, however, is of the essence of kingcraft ; 
and in 1830 the ruler of India was a king, and not a man at 
the end of a telegraph wire. 

And be the credit of initiation whose it may, these facts re- 
main: curing the Bentinck administration of India Thugee 
Thagi, as it now strangely appears) was put down, suttee 
Vas abolished, the revenues were readjusted to the benefit of 
the natives and the Company alike (a deficit of one million 
“as turned into a surplus of two), and English was made the 
‘ical language. If Sir Charles Metcalfe inspired the adminis- 
ative reforms, Macaulay had much to do with the great 
educational change ; though Metcalfe had made up his own 
tind (and the Governor-General’s, too, in all probability 
& to its necessity before Macaulay's arrival. It has been 
id of Lord Ripon that he was Bentinck’s successor, who 
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carried the Reforms of the Thirties to their logical outcome 
in the Eighties. This assertion, if it were true, would be 
the gravest censure that could possibly be passed upon Met- 
calfe and his chief: for they at any rate were not men destitute 
of experience, nora prey to sentiment and fad. Their reforms, 
too, were as necessary as they were beneficial; while Lord 
Ripon’s have been neither one nor other. And _ besides, 
logic has very little to do with good government. 

Mr. Boulger’s little book is carefully compiled. It does not 
astonish by its brilliancy nor weary by its details, but is useful 
and informative ‘like another. Of course, though, Mr. 
Boulger has fallen into the common mistake of making a hero 
of an altogether unheroic subject. Well guided and supported, 
Bentinck was a useful official, a capable administrator, an 
indifferent general, and an excellent host. His last appear- 
ances in public life were made as member of Parliament for 
Glasgow ; but neitner in the House nor out of it did his 
talents prove themselves other than respectable. Why then 
should Mr. Boulger try to persuade us that he was a Dufferin 
or an Earl of Mayo? 


THE LEGEND OF THE AGES 
/luman Origins. By S. LAING. London: Chapman. 


This book gives a brief and popular summary of ancient 
history from a modern standpoint. It is clearly written, the 
facts it records are of stupendous interest, and, save that Mr. 
Laing gets needlessly excited about Noah’s Ark, and is some- 
what too well pleased with being a smatterer (so to speak), his 
performance, considered as a popular book, deserves a certain 
commendation. 

The interest of old Egypt and Chaldwa and the other 
Empires of the East is prodigious; it has the charm of 
antiquity and the ‘surprisingness’ of novelty. The effect is 
due to ourselves. We know more of Pharaonic Egypt than 
Herodotusdid. Herchildren were deeply addicted to inscriptions. 
for centuries their hieroglyphics were utterly insignificant ; but 
in 1799 a French officer unearthed a stone covered with writing 
near Rosetta. We beat the French ; we brought home the 
Stone ; and now you can see it in the British Museum. It 
sets forth three several inscriptions :—one in hieroglyphics, 
one in characters for popular use, and one in Greek. It 
was conjectured that all three were to the same efiect. The 
cipher letter is a capital part of many a sensational story ; the 
method of interpretation was applied, and the meaning of many 
characters discovered. Then other inscriptions were col- 
lated; one of the most important is the tablet of Snefura, 
found at Wady Magerah, which commemorates a victory of 
Snefura the King, dates from about B.C. 4cco, and is the oldest in 
the world. It was soon remarked that a line was drawn round 
the names of kings; these were identified from various 
sources ; so that an alphabet was constructed. The words 
were plainly an ancient form of Coptic—a tongue of 
which we are amply informed; and there, in her own re- 
cords, lay all Egypt open to the scholar. The division of her 
history into three periods—the Old, the Middle, and the New 
Empires—her art, her literature, her science, the lives and 
factions of her rulers—all were there in outline. But the 
romance of discovery has a yet more astonishing chapter. 
Near Mosul, on the Tigris, is a great mound—to wit, the 
ruins of the Palace of Sardanapalus. There is no stone 
there; and Nineveh, like London, was built of brick, so 
that, being deserted, it crumbled with startling rapidity 
under the wild rains and storms that sometimes sweep 
those plains. Xenophon, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
passed over the site two centuries after the destruction, and 
name and memory already .were gone. But here destruc- 
tion was preservation. There was a _ royal library, the 
books being cylinders of clay; the shelves had collapsed, 
but there were the books in thousands, quite perfect under 
tons of dust. They were the classics of the Old Acca- 
dian—dead before B.c. 2000, The writing was cuneiform. 
There were dictionaries, grammars, and translations into an 
Assyrian tongue whose mysteries scholars had solved, 
just as they had learned hieroglyphics. With these dates 
China becomes a comparatively mushroom empire : indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that the ‘elements of Accadian 
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civilisation must have been imported into China from 
Chaldzea.’ 

The mass of material is enormous ; but there is a certain 
unity in its diverseness. The same problems of life and 
destiny engaged these buried civilisations that engage our 
own; their art excites our wonder and awe; the passion 
in their literature hath still power to quicken the heat. 
Strangely pathetic are those ancient voices : the Prayer of the 
pleading Soul before Osiris and the Divine Tribunal, from the 
Book of the Dead, is a thing worth pondering. And passages 
yet more remarkable confront you in the Accadian psalm :—‘I 
lie on the ground and none reaches a hand to me. ! am 
silent and in tears and none takes me by the hand. I 
cry out, and there is none who hears me. My Ged who 
knowest the unknown be merciful to me.’ 

Of course there is much matter of another sort. The 
Egyptian, for instance, had a strange theory as to the three- 
fold nature of man. First, there was the living man ; second 
his Ka or double, ‘a sort of shadowy self which came out of 
the body and returned to it in dreams ;’ and third, the Soul, 
which after death was judged by the Gods for punishment or 
for reward. Now the doctrine of the Ka (or double) applied 
not merely to man, but to all he possessed, and even after 
death both the Ka and the Soul remained in some sort depen- 
dent on the physical body so that the shadow man could 
come out of his mummy, live in his own shadow house, feed on 
shadow food and all the rest. But if the body were destroyed, 
then Ka and Soul were made homeless, and either perished 
miserably or were left to squeak and gibber through the world 
of shades without a local habitation or a name. Hence the 
careful preservation of the mummy, the splendid tomb, the 
portrait statue, the inscriptions on the most  perdurable 
materials; hence, in brief, our own incomparable heritage. 


FICTION 


It appears that it is rather difficult to be a fictile artist of 
real genius without having conceived the sublime idea of the 
Female Farmer. Every one knows that the great minds of Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Pinero jumped independently in this direction. 
A generous fate decreed that it should be not merely a double 
but a triple event. Also there are no fewer than four master- 
pieces on the subject, because Mr. Pinero wrote a play and 
Mr. Hardy wrote a novel, while Mr. Robert Buchanan kceps 
the balance even by writing both anovel and aplay. We learn 
that the play is ‘founded on my pastoral drama, entitled, 
Squire Kate which was itself’—so that the event is almost 
quadruple—‘founded on a French drama entitled La Sermiére. 
This was ‘first produced with great success’ in America ‘on 
Monday 18 January ult. ;’ but wheter it had or not been pre- 
viously produced without great success we are not informed. 
However, it ‘ will shortly be produced in London.’ The novel, 
which bears the cumbrous and rather vague title Come Live 
with Me and Be my Love (London : Heinemann), is dedicated 
with considerable humour ‘to Thomas Hardy,’ and we pre- 
sume that Mr. Pinero will be the recipient of a similar compli- 
ment in respect of Sguire Kate. Mr. Buchanan observes 
that the author of Zhe Woodlanders needs no tribute from 
him. Apparently the author of Far from the Madding Crowd 
does. The story is in this wise. She (the F. F.) loved him, 
and he loved her sis‘er, and her sister loved him, and the 
bailiff loved her (the F. F.). He—an unpleasant boy named 
George—had an equally unpleasant father known as Gaffer. 
Gaffer wanted George to marry the F. F., and therefore 
poisoned the younger sister ; but a wise old shepherd who knew 
all about herbs, because he lived mostly alone, and never 
talked (save in company, when he was a predicatory old bore), 
nade her rich and saved her life. Ultimately the F. F. took 
up with the bailiff, and all was well. The telling of the story is 
just what you might expect: except that there is a pleasant 
touch of novelty about the lady who felt that she could die 
‘with those words wringing in her ear.’ The chapters have 
rather elaborate ‘verse-headings’ taken‘ with one or two 
exceptions, from poems of my (Mr. Buchanan’s) own.’ These 
poems are ‘mostly unpublished,’ and we see‘no reason why 
they should not so remain. 

After all, Miss Krikorian’s A Daughter of Mystery (London : 
Griffith) is, in spite of its name, not nearly so full of mystery 
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as of strictly unconscious vulgarity. The Daughter—oy rathe 
the Granddaughter of that ilk—was unsatisfactory beth a 
witch and as woman; but she was wildly beautiful, and “we 
name it was Cleopatra, and her beauty was after the mode| of 
some of ‘that lot” She could slay rabbits and other animals . 
she could compel sleep or love in mankind— especially some 
sorts thereof ; by the power of her wicked eye. But she Was 
not invariably successful, as will be seen in the two Volumes of 
her history. The Parson quickly went down before her ep, 
chantinents, but she struggled long and vainly to capture the 
middle-aged affections of one Sir Talbot, whose wife gave he 
lessons in dress and deportment. About these she knew les. 
than nothing; and for this simple-minded lady she was— pq 
education. Now, the real witch was Cleopatra’s grandmothe. 
The brewing of love philtres with ingredients culled from mie. 
night sepulchres was a joke to her; and before her death she 
handed over the recipe, along with others, to her rather jp. 
incompetent descerdant. She—as we remember- boggled tte 
whole thing, so that the wrong man got the mixture. That js 
how it appeared to curselves. Other reacers, more sagacioys 
and expert, may possibly make it something else. 

L. b. Walford’s 7he One Geod Guest (Longmans) js yg 
worthy the author of A/r. Smith. The picture of the Yourg 
Squire, somewhat overburdened with the responsibilities of ji. 
and of his equally serious and more juvenile sisters is very 
human indeed. Most lady novelists would have made Tom 
Barnet a prig ; but he is such a youth as scme of us may have 
been, or most of us have known, and as all of us would rather 
like to be if we could live cur lives o’er again. The plot js 
slight but sufficient, and the story is so full of the best of 


grateful to remember. There are villains galore, Lut their 
villainy neither curdles the blood nor makes them at all un. 
like the crowds of excellent folk who eat your dinners and fed 
you in return upon many entrées and avenging sherry. The 
Sneerwells, Candours and Backbites of to-day go less pic- 
turesquely clad than in the days Miss Letitia Piper (of the Nova 
Scotia sheep) was brought to bed of twins ; but their tongues 
are as sharp as ever, and Mrs. Walford, with all her honesty, 
no more stops her ears against the fact than she shuts her eyes 
upon the reflection that there are clean mcn and decent woma 
outside museums. 

That on a misunderstanding easy to clear up divers persons 
should sacrifice themselves for life is one of the least suppor: 
able of all the insupportable ¢rucs of modern fiction. — It bas, 
though, to be endured in Diana Trelawny (¥Fdinburgh: 
Blackwood )—it and much besides. The book, in fact, whichis 
in the author’s quiet and domestic vein, is a little wearing and 
a little wearied, in spite of the good things in it. With all the 
young woman’s gocd sense (in many matters), her generos!ty 
of disposition, and the careful and often skilful drawing of her 


character, you are left somewhat coldly contemplative alike 


herself and her merits and misfortunes. But Mrs. Oliphant s 
a very wonderful person ; and even her pot-boilers are oftei 
better than some other people’s masterpieces. 


OLD AND NEW 


For the library no better German and FE) g’ish lexicon could 
be found than Dr. Felix Fliigel’s Univers 2 English-Gernm 
and German-English Dictionary (London: Asher). The work 
is vast and costly, and he who would hav it on his shel 
must be lavish of space and money alike. Jsut its merits 4% 
solid and numerous, and justify the investmen . The techiniqt 
of the dictionary is admirable: the articles are miracles © 
arrangement, and all is accomplished that typography can do, 
to render the work lucid and of easy reference. Dr. Fliigel 
has not been content to borrow from his predecessors, but his 
gone fearlessly to the original authorities, and has quoted 
widely and well from the literatures of both England and 
Germany. Indeed, there are many worse bibliographies than 
the list of English authorities quoted in the first part of the 
dictionary. Odd it is that the English quotations are far fli 
and more pleasantly set forth than the German, and the fist 
volume might serve well enough as an English Dictionat 
where ‘Murray’ and the ‘Century’ are absent. Dr. Flige! 
has a curious interest in slang, and has increased his vocablt 
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from Bailey, Gros, and Cotgrave. But he has not sepa- 
rated the slang from the literary speech with enough clearness 
or decision. And we can imagine the patient euton, who has 
not Dr. Fligel’s knowledge, being led sadly astray into the use 
of the shadiest vocables. 

Mr. Edward Manson, of the Middle Temple, has gathered 
a red pamphlet some hundred and fifty extracts from law- 
and letters to the 7vmes, which he entitles Bramwe/l- 
jana: or, Wit and Wisdom of Lord Bramwell (London : 
Clowes). Here is one of them :—‘Corporations and Malice. | 
am of opinion that no action for a malicious prosecution will 
lie against a corporation. A corporation is incapable of malice 
or motive.—Abrath v. North-Eastern Railway Co. (11 App. Cas. 
»0-1). Every lawyer knows that Lord Bramwell held this 
opinion ; but what on earth is there about the extract that 
entitles it to a place among ‘ana’? If he had been (which 
he was not) the person who said that a corporation was in- 
capable of malice, because it has neither body to be touched 
nor soul to be damned, ¢hat would have been worth collecting. 
Here is another : ‘.So/‘taires. A pair of things called solitaires 
explained_to us to mean articles which may be used as studs 
to fasten the wristbands of a shirt.—(Ryder 7. Wombwell, 
L. R. 3 Ex. 95.)’ And there are many more like unto these ! 
Two extracts, which are simply commonplace expressions of 
opinion, flatly contradict each other as to the liability of a 
person who has stored water where it escapes and does damage. 
Probably the two judgments, read whole, are quite compatible ; 
but that would not matter if there were any particular wit or 
humour in either. All—or nearly all—wisdom, and no wit, 
makes a dull book. 

Two Savon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 
Edited by Charles Plummer, M.A., on the basis of an edition 
by John Earle, R.A. Vol. I. : Text, Appendices, and Glossary. 
Mr, Plummer has completed the first instalment of his work on 
the Saxon Chronicles, which consists of a revision of the 
Text and Glossary prepared by Professor Earle nearly thirty 
years ago. The greatest merit of that edition lay in the 
introduction and notes ; but so much has since been done in 
Old English scholarship that both have necessarily lost much 
of their value. The labour of rewriting and recasting them 
must of course be considerable, and the result should be im- 
portant : for this, however, we have to wait until the publication 
of Mr. Plummer’s second volume, postponed until he shall have 
finished his edition of Bede. In his treatment of the MSS. 
Professor Earle was somewhat too free of trifling emendations 
and silent deviations : the reviser is more scrupulous or more 
accurate, so that he provides a text which seems thoroughly 
trustworthy, This republication is another sign of an increasing 
interest—on the part of scholars at least—in our oldest literature. 
Pethaps there is none of it more profitable than these most 
ancient of Teutonic records. For their prose is of all sorts—from 
the roughest andrudest to the polished diction and well-balanced 
periods of Alfred’s reign; they present the oddest jumble of 
‘mportant and unimportant, jotted down at various times and 
by various hands, with never a thought of proportion or per- 
spective; whole tracts of the flattest and dullest are inter- 
spersed in turn with fine narration, stirring description, and 
pirited song ; and to read their pages, still ringing with the 
‘rife of Saxon and Northman, you get such an impression 
ot the ‘life and times’ of our ancestors as the most elegant 
and able modern historians my not hope to convey. 

but for occasional neatnesses, the first chapters of ./adame de 
vel (London : Fisher Unwin) would be almost unreadable : 
the style is so breathless and incoherent, so obviously the re- 
sult of translation from the French. As here, for instance : 
‘She sought inspiration from Rousseau rather than a /ro- 
cision.’ Or again : * To shirk suffering seemed to her the last 
ssp of human activity.’ And why should the lady be described 
‘S"stocky’? The chapter on her German travels is excellent. 
I feel as if I were recovering from an illness,’ s.id the 
“etched Schiller, on her departure from Weimar. In effect, 
Mat was to be done with a woman who said, ‘1 understand 
“erything worth understanding, and what I do not understand 


has no existence —(‘ What I know not is not knowledge,’ as the 
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epigram says)? She seems to have ‘drawn’ most of the 
Weimar people except Goethe : of whom, to make up for her 
failure, she says that he had a ‘coarse and ignoble face.’ 
The poor large-heartcd lady was always afraid of ‘not being 
sufficiently married.’ It is her very juvenile husband Recca 
(No. 2 officially) who says so; and of ccurse he had every 
right to know. ‘Rather than lose him I’d marry him,’ she 
had said of Benjamin Constant shortly before her marriage 
with the aforesaid Rocca, and she kept her word a//er, although 
in the words of her ingenious biographer they could ‘neither 
marry nor dissolve. Poor Germaine! poor Benjamin! poor 
Rocca! Much, in truth, as there is to be liked and admired 
in Mme. de Staél, one cannot but sympathise a little with 
Napoleon, who cordially hated ‘inspired political women,’ 
and with Sir Walter, whom she ‘ affected with horror.’ 

The Chateaubriand in the ‘ Grands Ecrivains’ Series (Paris : 
Hachette) is the work of M. Lescure. M. Villemain, referring to 
Chateaubriand, could talk of ‘l’influence du premier écrivain 
du XIX* siécle l'ordre temps et du génie.’ M. Fagnet remarks 
that Chateaubriand ‘est la plus grande date de I’histoire lit- 
teraire de la France depuis la Pléiade.’ M. Paul Albert thinks 
he hits the nail on the head when he calls Chateaubriand 
‘l'auteur de ’avénement du mo/ en littérature.’ And M. Lescure 
would tag on a whole train of illustrious egotists to his great 
man’s literary tail, ending up with ‘ Pierre Loti’ as a sort of 
ornamental tassel. But what about Werther? Is Az not the 
great original of ail the Renés and the Manfreds and the 
Harolds ? Chateaubriand created Romance proper? He started 
picturesque medivalism ? But what about the author and the 
translator of Goeflz von Berlichingen? At fifteen, Byron wrote 
Chateaubriand a letter of admiration, signed ‘G. Gordon, Lord 
byron,’ which remained unanswered. Hence the Byronic 
silence, thinks M. Lescure. Still, Chateaubriand did a vast 
deal in the way of initiation—so far as France was concerned ; 
and therewith much to arouse that taste for English literatuie 
which is so potent a factor in modern French literary history. 
Also he created the prose poem. Altogether he ranks 
as one of the great writers of the nineteenth century, and 
M. Lescure’s book goes some way towards proving it. 

We have also received Everybody's Dinner Book (London: 
Henry) by Lady Constance Howard ; London in 1892 (London : 
W. H. Allen) originally compiled by Herbert Fry, and now 
brought up to date; Aasy French Dialogues (London: Ha- 
chette) by Henri Buc ; and acheap edition of Prince Bismarck : 
An Historical Biography (London: Heinemann) by Charles 
Lowe. 
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Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott..—Dazly News. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


use )UNT EPHRAIM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Gra e the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leac ing Nobility ane Gentry, etc. etc. lhe Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 


south < t; magnificent scene elegantly furt - ed ; piano in every Sitting- 

roum ; cuisine, English and Bre nch: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
! . » 

tables; baabe ¢ MAry far m > supp! ies daily 7 


For Tariff, ap aie to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


Por ‘TLAND Prace, W. 





eC, 9° , 

Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light thro ughout. Mo rderat e Tariff 
lable d'Hote 6 to'8.30. Musi by the Anglo-Saxon Band 


Under the Management of W ALTER GOSDEN.,. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT'’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
l, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB - SON, 


AND 119 FREDERICK STREET, ) ; 
AND 79 QUE EN STREET, j EDINBURGH. 





Shipping Announcements, 





P.«O.Mait Steamers From 
LonDoN To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTA 
BRINDISI, a i 
MADRAS via BOMBAY... 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Ever 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | ayo. 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 2lternate 
and ALEXANDRIA. | Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London #2, and 23 Cocks pur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 














CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR, 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA., 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 


BATAVIA. 
ROCKHAMPTON. 
TOWNSVILLE. 
MARYBOROUGH, 


RANGOON, 
MAURITIUS. | 
BoMBAY, 
KURRACHEE. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY. SEwe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pail 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and ¢ OLOMBO., STEAMERS among the L ARG k SI and FASTEST afloat, 


ligh-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 






siaiaiaiaial a: Th Head Offices— 

F. GREEN & CO., and 
Vanager ; ; ’ —" : i UE 
Managers SNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | FESCHURCH _ " 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


NORTH-GERMAN LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of saili 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 


TO AUST ne | via Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHIN 





ze fa Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
v test Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Ag “eng KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing os SS, al ad 6s, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& GRAVES, Bot 1 House, Eastcheap, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND ASGEAN SEAS. 





THE ORIENT COMPANY 

will despatch their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons register, 3000 horse power, from London on the 3rd September, for a 
46 days’ cruise, visiting CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE, 
CATTARO, CorFU, NAUPLIA, PiR.£uUS (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 
October. 

Passengers ccn leave London as late as the 2oth Sept., and by travel 
ling overland ove ee the steamer at Venice. 

The ‘CHIMBORAZO'" is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
Hot and Cold Baths, &c. First-class Cuisine. 
Manacers {¥.. GREEN & CO., ] 


rs 


Head Ofices— 
mienthe r priismeray or + FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
(ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., (0 “"EoNbox. 

For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C, 
or to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRoss, S.W. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 








FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


) 
EGYPT, ADEN, and -Every Week. 
) 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





ise 


con fi vi OAT CONBALLION, 
» SELLERS, STORES, E1C., AND TAKENO OTHER, 






ASK AT ALL TOBAC( 


SMOKERS ARE ‘CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 1 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle’ on every ucket and Tin, 


Piayver’s Navy Cut CiGARETTES in Packcts ccntainirg 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


wir xtract frorr ys of Reviews, Nov, 1°90, is of interest to every Smoker :-— 

l rir IN itt, Wi i ety 1USL.- ari oo awh by our Helper ot the poor 

nthe workh . puffing away at an empty pape, h touched the } rt of some of 

t eomdents. One win d tes from che Hich Alps, and siyns lunsell id w,’ 

‘I have Leen stru ae ith your sunee tion in the October number of the Aemew of 

fier a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 

the ordinary stan nd uw S. Dam the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent 

awsty fr purposes of So~ alled charity: but om sche of yours apie ls at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened 3 sivas ‘rate smoker We re A dg i “ i at once 

. : st Ft a collecting-twow for the Gund, an levee ontribatn for it ny smoking ac- 
SS quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business com ae a ig wanderer rout the 
a : Ss tinent for the next nine months I can, he e like to 
Sees contribure a pound of what I consider the EST Suc KING ov te vv 2, 

. “PLAYER'S NAVY CULT” (this is not ap advertisement), 1 enc ie refure,a 


Cheyue for the amount.’ 


LIEBIG ‘COMPANY'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 

















Cookery Books Free on Application to 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
FIRST in the FIELD. 
FOREMOST in 


awe FOLSov. REPUTATION. 
. A SUMMER DELICACY 


3 _ with STEWED FRUIT. 
_ MANUFACTURERS 


NO PACKET GENUINE 

Base ithout | 

FEF EUS “neon Aturtronn 

| TO HER MAJESTY. THE QUEEN. | Signatures— Sobor Tien. 
Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 


Published by J. T. Fieip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, ard 9 Thistle Street Edinburgh. 
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